





In Canada 
By W. C. McNamara 


By Denys W. Povey 
* . 
In Retrospect 


A Review of the Crop Year 
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Testing the Quality 
Of New Wheat 
By Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 




















Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


Stone Ground 


on your wrapper! 


Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
: ' you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
rg x th, *< : wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
LA “ j sales 
Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits— order International's Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in vour shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 

Wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, id ” 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 4a Cra (Ona 

gestions. Ask for your kit when you order BAKERY PROVED 
International's Stone Ground Whole Mittinvnge cCcCoOoMmMPAN Y 

Wheat Flour! ‘ 
, . General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Bokery Proved & 
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WHICH PAPER 


IS BEST 
FOR MY 
MULTIWE 


ye 
* 
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your Chase Bag representative / 
gives you 
the unbiased answer 


Stretchable, non-skid, creped or 

regular kraft . . . fully bleached, 

semi-bleached, colored outer sheet . 

Chase Bag buys paper for multiwalls 

on an open market, to your best advantage! 

This means unprejudiced advice from 

your Chase representative . . . he'll help you select 
the paper that best fits your product, your filling 


machinery, your shipping, storing and handling needs. 


CALL YOUR CHASE REPRESENTATIVE WHENEVER YOU 
HAVE A BAGGING PROBLEM .. . HE’S A SPECIALIST 
AT CUTTING PACKAGING COSTS 


A E 


BAG COMPAN Y 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 


BAG PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF BAG SPECIALISTS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





There is something comfortable about bak- 
ing POLAR BEAR flour. The faithful 
top quality of POLAR BEAR is like an 
old friend who is most appreciated in time 
of need. POLAR BEAR never lets the 
baker down. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


— 














Established 1893 n E D WwW i f& G F a Oo U e 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. sili alta isin ik tnaitinia titan. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


































Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 





Cable Address—Cocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


* 
Country -Milled 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and f, v2 \Y from Country-Run 
> . . ” ae So ’ Wheat located in 

Feed Grains the heart of 

s 4 - “ America’s foremost 

wheat producing 


section 


Domestic and Export Flour 


% 4 INDEPENDENT 
PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS ‘ , OWNDPR 


MANAGED 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yee 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tuer, Pres. e e e 

if germs yng erating Union terminal Elevator 
Joun F, Srrarron, Vice rres. p g 

Francois J. Frrzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosenaury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Bers iocenson. can MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, ome Le e 














Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, 7reas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo 
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GRADING OF DAMAGED October F lour Output 21,504,042 cwl.; 
Best Month Since January, But Still 
Below Comparable Period of Last Year 


CANADIAN GRAIN 
CLARIFIED 


WINNIPEG—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada announced 
Nov. 6, effective immediately, “west- 
ern grain that has been artificially 
dried shall be graded according to 
the requirements of the statutory or 
commercial grade applicable to such 
grain, except that there shall be add- 
ed to and made part of the grade 
name the words ‘rejected dried’ if in 
the judgment of the grain inspector 
such grain has suffered damage 
through having been so dried.” 





Ogilvie Reports 
Sharp Increase 
In Net Income 


TORONTO—Net income of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, for 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1959, was 
$3,655,963, compared with $1,896,462 
for the previous year. 

Clarence D. Howe, chairman of the 
board, and H. Norman Davis, presi- 
dent, reported that net income per 
common share, exclusive of profit 
on sale of investments and fixed as- 
sets, amounted to $2.43 against $1.88 
last year. They say earnings from 
operations again showed substantial 
improvement and income from non- 
consolidated subsidiaries improved 
somewhat over the 1957-58 year 

The large profits arising from sale 
of investments resulted from the de- 
cision to obtain cash for the purchase 
of Catelli Food Products, Ltd., class 
“B” shares by selling securities that 
had been in the Ogilvie investment 
portfolio for a number of years. Ogil- 
vie obtained 98 4/10% of Catelli's 
class “B” stock. Purchase of Catelli 
will help to diversify the range of 
products of Ogilvie and will con- 
tribute substantially to earnings 

The improvement in operating in- 
come came largely from flour mills, 
although the feed mills and starch 
division also showed improvement 
It is anticipated that domestic de- 
mand for flour will grow with the 
increase in population, while pros- 
pects for export sales are clouded by 
continued U.S. subsidized exports of 
flour, the company officials stated. 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
October has been estimated by The 
Northwestern Miller at 21,504,042 
ewt., making it the second highest 
month of the year, outstripped only 
by January when the official Bureau 
of the Census total showed an out- 
turn of 21,584,000 cwt. 


The October figure of 21,504,042 
cwt. was up 133,042 cwt. from Sep- 
tember’s offtake of 21,371,000 cwt., a 
gain of .6%, but lagged October of 
last year, which had one extra work- 
ing day, by 1,880,958 cwt., or 8% 
The current October had 22 opera- 
ting days, compared with 21 in Sep- 
tember and 23 in October of 1958 
Total output for October of last year 
amounted to 23,385,000 cwt 

Total offtake for October of 21,- 
504,042 cwt., though below the two 
top months of 1958—October with 
23,385,000 cwt. and January with 21,- 
715,000 cwt.—ranked almost equally 
with September, which became the 
third highest month of the year 

The current October also ranked 
above all but two months of the pre- 
vious year, 1957. These were Janu- 
ary with an offtake of 22,292,000 cwt 
and October with 22,069,000 cwt 

October daily output was 977,456 
ewt., down 133,042 ewt. (3.9%) from 
September's figure of 1,018,000 cwt., 


and off 39,544 ewt. (3.8%) from Oc- 
tober of last year, when output was 
1,017,000 cwt. daily. 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION, 
OCTOBER, 1959 


Mills reporting te The Northwestern Miller 
eccount for approximately 80.5% of the total 
U.S. flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis represent 100% of pro- 
duction of those points in hundredweights. 


1,021,668 
2,372,376 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 3,394,044 


1,215,243 
5,440,689 


Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST 6,655,932 


2,229,501 
2,861,104 
2,107,173 


BUFFALO 
CENTRAL & SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


TOTAL 17,310,754 
Adjusted “ 80.5 


U.S. TOTAL 21,504,042 
DAILY AVERAGE 977,456 
Bureau of Census reported 21,371,000 cwt 
1,018,000 daily) for September, 1959 
Bureau of Census reported 23,385,000 cwt 
1,017,000 daily) for October, 1958 





AVERAGE DAILY FLOUR PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 





























Pillsbury Announces Plans 


For New Mill at Los Angeles 


during the fall of 
clude pneumatic handling and 


Capacity Rated 
At 4,000 cwt. 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
Co, has announced it will spend 
more than $1 million to construct 
a flour mill in Los Angeles. The 
completely modern mill will have 
a daily capacity of 4,000 cwt. and 
will be built in Pillsbury’s East 
Los Angeles complex which _ in- 
cludes a million and a quarter 
bushel grain elevator, warehouses, 
refrigerated foods plant and the 
company’s Los Angeles offices. 


Design and engineering for the mill 
is nearly completed. Construction will 
begin immediately. The company esti- 
mates the mill will be in production 


1960. It will in- 
bulk 
flour storage facilities 

Commenting on the proposed new 
mill, Ben Greer, executive vice pres- 
ident, said, “This is another step 
in a long-range program to cxpand 
Pillsbury’s West Coast facilities, and 
to maintain our position as one of 
the country’s major flour millers 

“The mill will provide better serv 
ice for all our flour customers in this 
fast-growing market.” 

According to The Miller's recently 
published List of Flour Mills in the 
U.S. and Canada, Pillsbury commands 
a total capacity of 107,825 cwt. in 
North America. The new mill will 
supplement the production of mills 
in Sacramento, Cal. (2,600 ewt.) and 


Ogden, Utah (6,900 ewt.). Other mills 
are operated at Astoria, Ore. (6,900 
ewt.), Atchison, Kansas (8,000 cwt.) 
Buffalo, N.Y. (24,700 ewt.), Enid, 
Okla. (9,325 cwt.), Louisville, Ky 
(5.550 ecwt.), Minneapolis (11,000 
ewt.), Springfield, Ill. (17,850 ewt.), 
Calgary Alta (10,000 ecwt.), and 
Midland, Ont. (5,000 cwt.) 

Considerable sums have been spent 
on modernizing plants in recent years 
and that program is continuing. One 
of the company’s major developments 
involved turbo milling. Recently, Paul 
Gerot, president, revealed that the 
company would like to build a new 
mill at Louisville. (The Miller, Nov 
3, page 6.) 


OREAC S THE STAFF rv Lire 


Canadian Broker Dies 


WINNIPEG George A. Carruth 
ers, 57, died here Nov. 3. He joined 
the staff of the Norris Grain Co. in 
1924 and had been a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange since that 
time. He had conducted an independ 
ent brokerage business since 1946 
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New Mill Building 


ACKING NOTHING in enterprise is the flour 
| / milling industry. And in the van of industrial 
progress are the flour millers, even though it has 


been customary in some quarters to sneer at their 
efforts 
return on bakery flour, for instance, is dismally 
one reason why 


towards self-improvement. The net real 


low and has been for a long time 
too little money has been available for the re- 
placement of obsolete equipment. 

Long ago the millers recognized that their 
plants were rattlin’ themselves to death and mil- 
lions of dollars just had to be found to pursue 
much-needed modernization programs. Many a 
good mill wears an old dress outside, but under- 
and _ functional 


lingerie is modern 


large and small, have carried out 


neath the 
Many 
successful remodels and now produce more flour 


firms, 


more efficiently. They have saved space and this, 
in many cases, has been utilized to provide extra 
storage bins, thus saving the cost of further ex- 
pensive building construction. 

While new milis have been going up all over 
the world, the U.S 
mentably behind. The number of new mills built 


and Canada have lagged la- 


in the past decade or so can be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. But now the millers are look- 
ing seriously at the economics of new mill build 
ing. Many of today’s plants are badly located in 
the light of modern developments in transporta- 
Millers 
are casting their eyes elsewhere and the Pillsbury 


tion, power supply and population density 


Co. has shown one direction which the induStry 
will take in its development plans-—westward. The 
building of a new mill in California, reported else- 
where in this issue, is an indication of the trend 
Mills, Ine., is “thinking” of two new 


though officials stress that at the present 


General 
plants 

time they are only “thinking.” Yet if these two 
plants come to fruition, it is an intelligent guesse1 
who will say that one will be located in the west 
to supplement the existing facilities on the Pacific 
Coast. The booming market of California is de- 
attention from the millins 


manding increasing 


industry and there are reports of other millers 
looking about in that area. 

But it is needful to stress that the existing 
competition in the area from Pacific based firms 
is still lively and likely to continue so. Fisher 
Flouring Milis Co. and Centennial Mills, Inc., are 
by no means laggards when it comes to takin 
advantage of technological progress or smarte1 
merchandising methods 

Canada will not be left out of the picture. We 
confidently predict at least one new mill in the 
Dominion early in the ‘sixties 

Because of these developments and the cost 
entailed, an article on page 3a of this issue by 
Denys W. Povey, Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd 
is worthy of attention. Mr 


acknowledged international expert on mill build 


special Povey, an 


ing, makes a thought provoking statement, one 
worthy of consideration by all members of the 
milling industry. He says: “It is at all times neces 
sary to remember that the best miller is the one 
who makes the most profit at the end of the year 
and not necessarily he who makes the best flour 
although there is a very close relationship be 
tween the two.” 

The ideal is to have a completely new building, 
though this is not always economically feasible 
Some old buildings may create a safety hazard, 


based partly on machinery vibration. Many mills 





today are in buildings erected in the days of lime 
mortar, long before the use of cement in brick 
construction became general. A miller has to con- 
sider the dangers inherent in a remodeling job 
which demands the use of high speed machinery 
But to engineers, all things are possible. 

The economics of new mill building are still 
frightening, but the developments recorded by Mr 
Povey lead to optimism and a brighter, more ef 
ficient future for the revitalized flour milling in 
dustry of North America 


* 


Come Now, General 


OME CITIZENS of the United States, travel- 

ing abroad, are wont to voice opinions which 
make headlines in the visited country, but which 
rarely rate a mention at home. Rarely, too, do 
newspaper editors in the visited country chal- 
lenge a distinguished visitor for if he is impor 
tant enough to be 


accepted as an authority on his subject 


interviewed, he presumably is 


These opinions can be particularly dangerous 
touch upon the delicate field of 
policy or foreign relations. 


if they foreign 


Towards the end of last month, Gen. Thomas 
LD. Campbell, reputedly the largest wheat grower 
in the U.S., paid a brief visit to Toronto. As a 
distinguished visitor the reporters descended upon 
him. And he 
had not made 


made some statements we wish he 


“The U.S. should give 
away its surplus wheat and start again from the 
beginning. It is costing the U.S. $1 billion a year 


Gen. Campbell declared 


to store this surplus. This money does not go tv 
the farmers but to the storage elevators.” 

Come, come, General, what would happen to 
the markets upon which you rely to absorb the 
wheat from your 65,000 acres year in and year out? 
Sure, you say the free wheat could go to countries 
which have no money and would not be buyers in 
the market 
can visualize what would happen to the interna 


What countries, General? Surely you 
tional trade in grain if your suggestion were ac 


cepted. And just how would our allied wheat 
growing countries react to the idea? 
And what from 


your 65,000 acres if there were no grain ware- 


would happen to the wheat 


housemen to store it? And the wheat grown by 
all the other farmers? The storage industry is 
providing a much needed service and expanded its 
facilities at the pleading and urging of the gov 
ernment. Yet you begrudge them their hire 
General, you are recognized as a world author 
ity on wheat and many people in the U.S. have a 
great respect for you. But this suggestion of yours 
just won't work. The surplus problem is not that 


easy of solution 


* 


More Competition 


BRITISH INVENTOR has created a ma- 
chine for converting vegetable matter into 
This 


could mean that grass, leaves and even 


edible, nutritious protein in the form of flout 
he s IVS 
ferns could form part of the human diet in the 
future. The 
eflicient than a cow in protein conversion 


machine, it is claimed, is even more 
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Regulations Revised 


For Financing Sales 


Of USDA Surpluses 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Denart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
revision of regulations governing the 
financing of commercial sales of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for 
foreign currencies under the Aegri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 
180) 

The regulations set out the 
to be taken by foreign governments 
foreign importers, U.S. exporters, and 
U.S. banking institutions desiring to 
participate in the program 

Purchase authorizations 
prior to Oct. 30, 1959, will 
to be subject to the original 
tions unless made subject to this re- 
vision by modification or amendment 

The revision incorporates 
amendments to the 
includes, among other 
following new provisions: 


Ste ps 


} 


issued 
continue 


regula 


previous 
and 


things, the 


regulations 


(1) Incorporates certain stand 
ard provisions of purchase author- 
izations, suppliers’ certificates and 
other program requirements; 
financin 
commissions usu 
services actually 
commodity ir 


(2) Provides for the 
of selling agents’ 
illy charged for 
rendered for the 
volved: 

(3) Provides 
mentation be 
made by U.S 
abroad: 

(4) Provides that 
will not be financed; 

(5) Eliminates the 90-day limi- 
tation within which time the Com 
modity Credit Corp. could fil 
claims for excessive sales price 

(6) Provides for the financ 
wheat and feed grains exported 
from port(s) which can furnish a 
copy of an export grain 
certificate issued pursuant to the 
U.S. Grain Standards Act 
copy of a commodity 
certificate 
Agricultural 


that 
furnished for 
exporters to iffili 


spe cial docu 


} 
SdaitCs 


ates 


consular fees 


ng o 
inspection 


inspecti 

pursuant to the 

Act 
Copies of the regulations 

mailed to individuals and firm 

the FAS-FSD Title I m 

and may also be obtained f1 

Foreign Agricultural 

Department of Agriculture 

ao, DC 


issued 


Marketing 


tilin 


Service . 
Wash 
ington 


BREA S THE STAFr F E 


Chicago Port Grain 
Clearances Decline 


CHICAGO Clearances of grain 
from the Port of Chicago via the St 
Lawrence Seaway dropped below the 
1 million bushel mark during the 
week ending Nov. 5. A total of 756,000 
consisting of 616.000 bu 
barley and 83,000 bu 
‘learance 


bu. cleared 
corn, 57,000 bu 
soybeans. Cumulative « 
since the opening of lake nav 
last April total a little short 
million bushels, or nearly twice 

» of the 21,177,000 bu. total 

In addition to the 
for the week, the steamer “Eliz H 
Fisser” cleared for Rotterdam carry 
ing 1,517 


lent to 50 


tons soybean meal, equiva 


carloads totterdam was 


ilso the destination for 83,000 bi 
soybeans and 57,000 bu. barley. Other 
destinations (all for were Gl 
gow, London and three C 


Assuming a norma 


corn) 


ports 
season for lake 


Chicago now has 


up” date, the 
fron 
one more month to run 


ments 


ibout 
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T. E. Lauder 


RESIGNS—Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago, has announced the resignation 
of T. E. Lauder, vice 
charge of sales for its Ekco Engineer- 
ing Co. division, effective immediate- 
ly. Mr. Lauder will enter business as 
representative ca- 
tering to the Full 
plans regarding his headquarters and 
announced 
few 
with 


president in 


a manufacturers’ 
baking industry. 
will be 
the 
has 


equipment lines 
by Mr. Lauder within 
months. Mr. Lauder 


Ekceo 23 years, rising from territory 


next 
been 
vice sales. 


salesman to president of 


He is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers and 
the newly elected president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 


CSS Amendment 
Affects Exporters 


WASHINGTON The 


sion of Commodity Stabilization Serv- 


grain divi 


ice has issued amendment 4, revision 
the terms and conditions of the 
payment in 
amendment 
183.158 (hb) 


at Export Progran 
(GR-345 The 


7 


kind 
*~hanges in sections 
*) and 483.174 
announcement to exporters 
that ““The inge in 
(ib) will exporters to 


The 
states Sectior 
4 permit 


letters credit as financial 


they wish to icquire 


om Commodity Credit Corp 


vance of the surrender of cet 


When fi 
ire made in 


uncial arrange 
this manner, the 
interest on tl 

price trom the date of de 
wheat to the date CCC 


cash for the 


purchase! must pay 
purenase 

livery of the 
receives payment ol 
certificates 


will not 
if the 


commodity or receives 
whichever ‘ariel & & 
credit 

irchase) i the irchase 


f the 
terest promptly 


wheat applic 
oicing by CCC 

It is also provided that if delivery 
is to be made in store, CCC will, at 
draw a sight 
named bank 


ipts attached o1 


the purchaser's request 
draft on him through a 
with warehouse rece 
surrender the warehouse 


exchange tor 


receipts % 
him in a simultaneous 
in acceptable remittance delivered at 
ffice. Deliveries 


the CSS commodity 


t 


in store are made only at ports 


“The 
(c) and 483 


references to the a 


changes Wl Section 483.158 


174 were made to include 
mended Sectior 


} 


183.158 


International Increases Profits 
By 66%, Fiscal Report Reveals 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Co. of Minneapolis has an- 
nounced a 66 increase in earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ended Aug. 
31. Steckholders attending the 
firm's annual shareholders’ meet 
ing in Minneapolis Nov. 7 learned 
that net profits for the year were 
$7,301,965, highest in International's 
67-year history. This was an in 
crease of $2,967,470 over last year's 
earnings, 


Sales and rents of compan) 
products 
cording to a letter fron 
chairman of the board 
president, which 
report 

increase in profits was credit 


shipt 
records ac 
Charles Ritz 
and Atherto 
prefaced the 


also set new 


Bean 
innual 
The 
1 sustained program of keep 
materials manutacturing 
and 
minimum. Also 
INTERNATIONAT 


raw 


merchandisin distribution cost 


it a cited was th 


International Milling Co. 
And Subsidiaries 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Aug. 31, 


1959, With Comporative Figures for 1958 


ASSETS 


ASSETS 


vestment 


OTHER 


sted 


ABILITIES 


STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED ACCUMULATED EARNINGS 


19s9 
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Veteran GMI Executive, 
Gordon C. Ballhorn, Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS—Gordon C. Ball- 
horn, 63, comptroller and vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., is retiring, 
effective immediately, because of ill 
health, The announcement was made 
by C. H. Bell, president who paid a 
tribute at the same time to Mr. Ball- 
horn for his 38 years of service to 
General Mills and its predecessor, the 
Washburn Crosby Co 

“As comptroller,” Mr. Bell 
“Mr. Ballhorn has played a key role 
in the growth of General Mills and in 
the company’s sound financial record 
His dedication to realistic accounting 
has provided a guide to management 
and protection for the company’s 14,- 
We deeply regret 
to retire at 


said, 


000 stockholders 
that he finds it necessary 
this time.” 

Mr Ballhorn joined Washburn 
Crosby as an accountant in 1921 
When General Mills was formed in 
1928 he became chief accountant. He 


was named comptroller in 1934 and 
elected a vice president in 1918 
Accounting Major 

Born at Bear Creek, Wis., Oct 
10. 1896, he majored in accounting 
at the University of Wisconsin. Mr 
Ballhorn was one of a small group 
of men brought into the company 


by Harry A. Bullis from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who completely 
modernized and consolidated the ac- 


counting program of the company 


,efore joining General Mills, he 
erved with the Four Wheel Drive 
Co. and the Topp-Stewart Tractor 
(‘o 

Mr. Ballhorn is a member of Beta 
Gamma Sigma, honorary commerce 
fraternity, and Delta Sigma Pi, pro- 
fe mal commerce fraternity. He 
belongs to the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club and the Interlachen Country 
Club. He i trustee of Mount Olivet 
Lutheran Church erving as chair 
man of its finance committee 

For many years M1 Jallhorn was 
ictive in the Minneapolis Aquaten 
nial. He served at various times as 
treasurer, vice president and mem 
ber of the board of directors, and 
is president of the Minneapolis Ro 
tary in 1955-56. A veteran of naval 
ervice during World War I, he is 
1 past commander of the Downtown 
post of th American Legion 


Ile and his wife, the former Ione 


imb, live in the Minneapolis 





Gordon C. Ballhorn 


suburb of Edina. 
daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Broomall, Pa. 


They have one 
L. Sultzer, 


Delbert F. Wright 


Named Successor 


MINNEAPOLIS—Delbert F 
Wright, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., and administrative assist- 
ant to the president, has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of the company, 
C. H. Bell, president, has announced. 
Mr. Wright succeeds Gordon C. Ball- 
horn, whose retirement after 38 years 
of company service was announced 
recently. 

“It's both a privilege and an hon- 
or,” Mr. Wright said, “to succeed 
Gordon Ballhorn. His contributions to 
the field of accounting as well as to 
General Mills were great, and I shall 
do everything I can to continue the 
that always characterized 
his years as comptroller.” 

Mr. Wright's career with General 
Mills dates back to 1925, when he 


progress 





Delbert F. Wright 


joined the Sperry Flour Co. (now 
General Mills’ Sperry Operations in 
the western U.S.). After three years 
service as an accountant at the com- 
pany’s plant in Ogden, Utah, he was 
transferred to San Francisco where 
he served in the accounting, purchas- 
ing and manufacturing departments 
In 1929, when the Sperry Flour Co 
became a part of General Mills, he 
was named chief accountant and of- 
fice manager. He became successively 
assistant comptroller, assistant secre- 
tary and comptroller for the Sperry 
organization 

In 1943, he was named assistant 
secretary of General Mills. Mr 
Wright transferred to the headquar- 
ters of General Mills at Minneapolis 
in 1956, becoming administrative as- 
sistant to Mr. Bell. He was elected a 
vice president of the company in Jan- 
uary, 1959 

Born at Ogden in 1901, Mr. Wright 
attended Weber Academy in his na 
tive city, and later Weber Normal 
College. He studied accounting 
through extension courses at Utah 
Agricultural College in 1922-23, and 
took additioral work in accounting 
and business management at the Uni- 
versity of California between 1928 
and 1930. In 1955 he completed an 
advanced management training 
course at Harvard University 


——=—SREAD (S THE STAFF Fr Lire 


Canadian Clearances 


WINNIPEG Movement of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour showed im- 
provement for the week ended Nev 
5, with clearances totaling 7,773,000 
bu. This was a substantial increase 
from the previous week's total of 
5,269,000 bu. The bulk of the move- 
ment was in wheat. Flour c'earances 
totaled 372,200 bu., in terms of wheat, 
with 270,000 bu. of this moving to 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations. The flour figure is well be- 
low that of the previous week. when 
the equivalent of 966,000 bu. cleared, 
with 656,000 bu. taken by IWA coun- 
tries 

A total of eight 
were scheduled to receive 5.340,000 
bu. wheat, with Japan taking the 
largest shipment of 1,521,000 bu 
Other destinations listed were: U.K 
1,438,000 bu.; India, 1,025,000; Ger- 
many, 597,000; Belgium, 306,000; Ire- 
land, 278,000; Norway, 92,000, and 
the Netherlands, 83,000 bu 


IWA countries 





Per Capita Consumption of Flour 


in 1960, 


Likely to Hold at Current 119-Lb. Level 


WASHINGTON — Civilian con- 
sumption of cereal food products 
next year is expected to be close 
to the rate estimated for 1959, ac- 
cording to the 1960 outlook issue 
of The National Food Situation, 
publication masterminded by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


The 1959 estimate for flour is 119 
lb. per capita, against 120 Ib. the year 
before and the average of 160 Ib. in 
1935-39. Per capita consumption of 
breakfast cereals remains at the 
steady level of the past few years, 
being recorded at 2.8 lb. a head 
capita consumption of rye 
1.2 lb. Cornmeal 

23.1 Ib. which was 
the immediate pre- 


The per 
flour holds at 
at 8.1 lb. against 
the average in 
1939 era 

The civilian per capita consump- 
tion of wheat in food products in 
1960 is expected to be close to the 
166 lb., grain equivalent, estimated 


Is set 


for 1959. The total tonnage of wheat 
used domestically as food may be up 
a little because of the population in- 
Per capita consumption of 
corn products next year is expected 
to be 43.5 lb., grain equivalent, slight- 
ly below 1959 

AMS suggests that retail prices o 


crease 


cereal food preducts will average a 
little higher in 1960 because of the 
likely continued rise in processing 


and marketing costs 
Record large supplies of wheat are 


available this season more than 
the peak reached in 1958-59. The 
wheat crop was almost a_ fourth 
smaller this year than in 1958, but 


the reduction was a little more than 


offset by the heavier carryover last 
July 1. With total domestic disap- 
pearance for food and nonfood pur- 
poses likely to differ little from a 
year earlier and exports probably 
lower by 5 to 10°, AMS says that 
the carryover on June 30, 1960, may 


be somewhat larger than it was this 


year 


November 10, 1959 


Milton J. Buhler, 
Mill Official, 
Dies at 53 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— Milton J. Buh- 
ler, 53, vice president and southern re- 
gional sales manager of Buhler Mills, 
Inc., Buhler, Kansas, died of a heart 
Nov. 6 while in Tupelo, Miss 
Mr. Buhler, who had been in apparent 
health, 
tend a regional meeting when 
he was stricken and died almost in- 
stantly. 

Mr. Buhler had been 
with the milling company for 25 
years, starting with the firm in 
Buhler in 1934 after a few 
employment with the General Motors 
Corp. in Kansas City. In 1935, Mr 
Buhler went to Springfield, Mo., to 


attack 


robust was preparing to at- 


sales 


associated 


years’ 


establish a sales office for the mill 
and the following year moved this 
office to Memphis. He directed the 


sales, advertising and promotion ac- 
tivities in the company’s important 
southern region and managed a group 
force of 10 salesmen covering that 
area. He was an officer and director 
of the milling firm 

Mr. Buhler was the son of the late 
John J. Buhler, who with Jacob C 
Regier played an important part in 
the founding of the Buhler Mill & 
Elevator Co., which was formed to 
acquire the mill from previous own- 
1906. The town of Buhler was 
named for a member of the Buhler 
family, A. B. Buhler, an uncle of 
Milton Buhler, who was a merchant 
and banker in the town 

Milton Buhler was a graduate of 
Bethel College, Newton, Kansas. He 
was a member of the Buntyn Presby- 
terian Church and the Chickasaw 
Country Club, Memphis 


ers 1n 


Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Buhler, and a son Jon, Brigham 


City, Utah 
suhler officials said that the of- 
fice at Memphis would continue and 


that a successor to Mr. Buhler would 


be named within a short time 

“The death of Milton Buhler is a 
severe personal and business loss to 
us,” C. N. Hiebert, president of the 
milling company, said, “but we plan 
to continue to move forward vigor- 
ously in our southern sales area and 
continue to develop the market we 
have established there 





CANADIAN HARVEST 
MAKES SLOW 
PROGRESS 


* 

WINNIPEG — Wintry 
again fouled harvest in many parts 
of western Canada over the week- 
end Nov. 6-8. Last week freezing 
temperatures permitted the use of 
combines on thousands of acres in 
eastern Manitoba that had been wa- 
ter-logged since early fall. Most of 
the crop taken off was flax and both 
yields and quality were quite variable 
with some yields as high as 20 bu. 
to the acre. Swathed grain that re- 
mained on the stubble was also being 
picked up. A fairly heavy blanket of 
snow Nov. 7, however, halted opera- 
tions. In the sections of western Mani- 
toba and eastern Saskatchewan where 
the heavy October snows fell, no har- 
vesting was reported, but in Western 
Saskatchewan and Alberta some dis- 
tricts reported fair progress. 


weather 
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Milling Industries Advisory Council 
Holds Planning Session at K-State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Milling Industries Advisory Coun- 
cil met Nov. 4 on the campus of 
Kansas State University with R. 
B. Laing, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., chairman, opening the 
session by emphasizing the vital 
nature of the session and the over- 
all tangible benefits which could 
accrue to the cereal industry as a 
result of the deliberations. 


Mr. Laing expressed 
members of the advisory council for 
attending and realizing the impor- 
tance which such a meeting can have 
on programs for grain research, cere- 
al utilization and education in cereal 
technology. He stressed that 
ice on the council and to the univer- 
sity should be considered a privi- 
lege.” He commented, that the 
council should be expanded to include 
a research committee, and promised 
that would be taken 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head 
of the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries at K-State, ex- 
pressed appreciation for the time 
and effort devoted by the advisory 
council through the years to the es- 
tablishment of a center for cereal 
research and education at the uni- 
versity. The advisory council serves 
the useful purpose for which it was 
organized, namely to provide a means 
for communication between the cere- 
al industry and the university, he 
added. 

“While most of the burden of 
research and educational 
which the advisory 
council has a keen interest, is borne 
by the state of Kansas, the service 
must be appraised in terms of a 
much wider geographical area, since 
the results of the research, investi- 
ration, and the training of students 
in cereal technology extend through- 
out the entire U.S. and even to many 
foreign countries,’ Dr. Shellenberger 
said 


thanks to 


“serv- 
also, 


action 


cost 
of cereal 


programs, in 


Plans Studied 


Members of the 
council studied plans and observed 
construction of the new building for 
the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries and inspected the 
new facilities of the Federal Hard 
Winter Wheat Quality Laboratory at 
K-State, noting that all the 
up and most of the first and second 
floor cement work completed on the 
building 

James McNeil, the 
Minneapolis, and E. S 
ternational Milling Co 
reported on the vresent 
equipment procurement for the pilot 
plant mill. The equipment 
ind layout plans were discussed with 
Prof. Eugene Farrell of the depart- 
ment and R. F. Gingrich, director of 
the physical plant at the university 
Council members were enthusiastic 
regarding plans for the new mill 
which will provide excellent facilities 
for wheat quality 
real technology research, and student 
instruction, anticipating that it will 
be an installation in which the en- 
tire industry can take great 
pride 

When all the engineering details 
have been completed for the new 
mill (expected later this month), it 

final in- 
necessary 


cereal advisory 


steel is 


new 
Pillsbury Co 
Dybevick, In- 
Minneapolis 

status of 


selection 


investigations, ce- 


} 
cereal 


will be possible to determine 
and other 


stallation costs 
expense items 
The millers’ short 


tee, of which Donald S 


course commit- 


Eber, execu- 


tive vice president of the Association 
of Operative Millers, is chairman, 
recommended that a one-month 
course for millers be given when the 
pilot plant facilities are available 
This committee is to continue the de- 
velopment of material for the short 
course. 

Mr. McNeil and _ his 
and several members of the staff of 
the milling department met to con- 
sider the milling technology curricu- 
lum. The department had complied 
with the previous recommendations 
of Mr. McNeil’s committee. Advice 
from prominent people in industry 
was used in strengthening the cur- 
riculum. 

The curriculum provides for train- 
ing in basic scientific and engineer- 
ing areas. The curriculum committee 
strongly recommended that the areas 
of instruction in mathematics, chem- 
istry and physics be continued and 
strengthened wherever possible 


committee 


Scholarship Committee 

The scholarship committee report- 
ed that several new scholarships have 
been provided during the past year 
The greatest difficulty with this pro- 
gram is that industry is not manag- 
ing to encourage a sufficient number 
of students with adequate high school 
academic records to qualify for schol- 
irship support, it was reported. Earl 
Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, discussed work of the 
student recruitment committee, mak- 


Cross 


ADVISORY COUNCIL—The 
cently at 
committees and K-State 


Co., Minneapolis; (3) 


Industries Advisory 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, to confer with its various 
officials. In 
kurth, C-G-F Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; (2) 
Owen Wimberly, 
Ernest Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas; (5) B. J. 


Milling 


attendance 


MILLER 


ing it obvious that the work of 
committee should become more ag- 
gressive if additional students are to 
be persuaded to enroll 
nology 

The greatest 
Mr. Cross said, is for a satisfactory 
brochure which will outline clk irly 
the opportunities for young people in 
cereal technology. The advisory coun- 
cil agreed to take immediate 
to arrange for publishing such a 
brochure 

It was brought out at 
that the advisory council recognizes 
it Is serving a cereal research centet! 
for the entire U.S. Advice and 
ance resulting from the efforts of the 
council serve equally well the inter 
grain met 
processing industries, the 
industry and many allied 
trades associated with the cereal in 
dustry there is no other such 
center for cereal technology research 
and education in the U.S., the ad 
visory council is anxious to obtain 
greater general recognition of the 
necessity for a technology 
center such as 
K-State 

Dr. James McCain, president of th 
university, addressed the group at the 
noon luncheon. He emphasized the 
importance and value to the univer 
sity of direct communication with 
industry representatives. It is by such 
means that educational institutions 
can serve best the interests of indus 
try, he 


this 


in cereal tech- 


need at the moment, 


steps 


new 


the meeting 
iss st 


ests of the wheat farmers 
chants, 
baking 


Since 


cereal 


exists at present at 


said 
Meeting Attendance 
Those present, in addition to Mr 
Laing, Mr. McNeil, Mr 
Mr. Farrell, Mr. Gingrich, M1 
| COUNCIL, | 


Dvybevick 


Eber 


Council met re- 
were: (1) Richard Mager 
James McNeil, the Pillsbury 
(Okla.) Milling Co.; (4) 
Greer, 


Okeene 


the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; (6) E. E. Wooley, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis; (7) 


John Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 


Kansas; (8) R. B. 


Laing, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; (9) Donald 8S. Eber, executive vice 
president of the Association of Operative Millers, Kansas City; (10) Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head of the Department of Flour and Feed Milling Industries, 
K-State; (11) William Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 


(12) 


Donald Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio; (13) E. 8. 


Dybe- 


vick, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; (14) Rowland Clark, the W. E 


Long Co.-Independent Bakers Cooperative, Inc., Chicago; 
Pence, president, Kansas Wheat Growers Improvement 


Charles W. 
Manhattan; 


(15) 
Assn., 


(16) Glenn H. Beck, director of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Manhattan; (17) 
(18) J. 


State; (19) 


Robert Pease, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; 
A. Johnson, Department of Flour and Feed Milling Industries, K- 
Arlin Ward, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; 


(20) Earl Cross, 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, and (21) E. P. Farrell, Department 
of Flour and Feed Milling Industries, K-State. 


Ww. L. Newsom 


C-G-F Grain Co. 
Names W. Newsom 


To Ft. Worth Pos 


WORTH, TEXAS Ww. I 


Newsom has been appointed 


Dub) 
manager of the Ft 
of C-G-F 


by James Garvey 


Worth elevator 
it was announced 
resident partner at 
Ft. Worth. Mr. Newsom issistant 
manager at Ft. Worth for the past 
succeeds W. E. Arm 


because of 


Grain Co 


months 


strong who has resigned 
ill health 

Also 
the appointment ol 
is assistant manager at Ft. Worth 
The C-G-F elevator at Ft. Worth 
ipacity of 28 million bushels 
Newsom, a native of Waco, 
resident of Ft. Worth 
has been in the 
trade for his business 
His father was in the grain 
ind milling business for more than 50 

He ittended Texas Christian 
versity and then was associated 
with the Kimbell including 
the flour milling and traffic 
departments, for more than 25 years 
At the time of his with 
C-G-F last July, he was in charge of 
the Kimbell country which 
number more than 100 

Mr. Newsom is current president 
of the Ft. Worth Grain Exchange. He 
member of the Texas Grain & 
Assn. and has served 
on several of its committees 

Mr. Tate Worth from 
the post of assistant manager of the 
Topeka elevator, which has a capac 
ity of 40 million bushels. He joined 
C-G-F last October after three years 
with the Ralston Purina Co., includ- 
ing the post of buyer at 
Jackson, Miss. In 1955 he graduated 
Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
Auburn, Ala., with a BS 
riculture. He served four 
half years in the communica- 
tions branch of the navy at the end 
of World War II and during the Ko- 
conflict 


Mr. Garvey was 
Edward D. Tate 


innounced by 


has a ¢ 
Mr 

Texas, and a 

for the 


grain 


past Jo years 
entire 


careect 


Uni 
interests 
grain 


association 


elevators 


Is a 
Feed 


De ilers 


moves to Ft 


assistant 


trom the 
tute at 
degree in ag 


ind a 


real 
enc rea STAPF OP LIFE 

GRAIN FIRMS CHARTERED 

TOPEKA, KANSAS Quintet 
Grain, Inc., Quinter, Kansas, has been 
granted a charter to conduct a gen- 
eral grain merchandising business 
Frank J. McBride, Salina, Kan- 
resident Paradise 
was 
general 
business with 
agent. Capi 
$100,000 was authorized 
the firms 


with 
sas, named agent 
Grain, Inc., Paradise, Kansas, 
granted a charter for a 
grain merchandising 
Mr. McBride as resident 
talization of 


for each of 


also 
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Bakery Flour Buying Subsides; 
Runs Heavy as Mills Prepare 
For Good Demand to Come 


KEN WAKERSHAUSER 
Miller Market Editor 


By 
Northwestern 
AKERY flour buying in the 
seven-day period ending Nov. 9 
almost wholly to re- 
placement needs by a minor segment 
of the industry which failed to come 
in during the flurry of heavy business 
which oecurred earlier in both the 
Southwest and the spring wheat mills 


B 


as restricted 


area. The large commitments of flour 
taken by the United Arab Republic 
early in the period caused ripples to 
nread across the flour and export 
wheat markets during the ensuing 
days as buyers made efforts to bene- 
fit from one aspect or another of the 
purchase 

Otherw mill sales departments 
pent the time satisfying late comers 
ind girding for a prolonged period of 
issitude on the one hand while their 
production departments prepared for 
ubstantial runs in the weeks ahead 
to satisfy customers’ current require- 
ments 

On the domestic front, bakers and 
jobbers across the land have enoush 


flour on which to draw their year-end 
holiday requirements, and then some 
\ sizeable portion of the baking. in- 


dustry should be able to go without 
replacements until sometime after 
Jan. 1 

In view of this, price trends in both 
the Southwest and the spring wheat 
mill irea reflected wheat market 
fluctuations rather than any interest 
from flour buyers. As the prospect 

w for additional amounts of wheat 
{ be drawn from. storage in the 
Southwest prices slipped several 
cents in that area. In the spring 
wheat mills area, where mills and 
rowe ire working against a short- 

crop than in 1958, prices remained 
fairly strong 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
umounted to about 36° of five-day 

I] capacity last week, compared 
with 48 f capacity in the spring 
heat mills area and barely 20% of 
capacity by mills of the central 
tate 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
t| week amounted to 113° of five- 
da capacity for last week and the 

period, compared with 109° 
the comparable week of last year 
© table on pare g ) 


Sales Pace Off for 
Spring Wheat Mills 


\ de of replacement buving 
the wake of heavy sales 
p W t flour in the preceding 
i ow the only feature in the 
Wheat mills region the py»st 
\ | XK nM kept sales at 48 
of five-day milling capacity, compared 
h 11 n the busy previous week 
ind id for the comparable week 
t vea 
Bak flour buvers are now well 
booked into the next calendar year, 
1 the think that there will be 
tt] {1 activity in the weeks 
nmediate'y wad. Augmenting this 
is the fact that nominal flour prices 
have re, ted t 1 fairly firm basis 
determined by the lighter sprin 
wheat crop outlook 
The heavy sprir Wheat bakery 
flour sales which occurred approx 
mately two to three weeks ago gen- 


erally moved at the same price levels 
which prevailed during the heavy 
booking period back in August. That 
buying bis‘s is 29¢ to 30¢ below cur- 
rent nominal quo‘aticns 

An equivalent calm settled ever the 
fam'ly flour market, fo'lowing a br'sk 
period of milling to fill recent orders 
Most mjor family flour mills finished 
these last week, with little 
prospect of any new business on a 
major scale for the time being 


orders 


Production by mills at Minneapolis 


last week amounted to 98% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
102% the previous week and 106‘ 


for the comparable week a year aco 


Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 116% of 
capacity, compared with 113% a 
week earlier and 111% a year ago 


Production by mills of the Northwest 


was at 110% of c»p.city, compared 
with 109% for both the previous 
week and the comparable week of 
last year, 


Quotations Nov. 6, 100 Ib earlots 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $547@557 
spring short patent $5.57@ 5 67, spring 
high gluten $5.87@5.97, first clear 
$4.907@5.10, whole wheat $5.47@5 57 
nationally advertised brands of 
ily flour $7.20 


fam 


Domestic Buying 
Slow in Southwest 


Bakery flour buyers were back on 
the sidelines in 
booking 


week, 


the Southwest, after 
substantially the previous 
leaving the main activity for 
mills of the area in the field of export 
Family flour, 
little feature 


business too, showed 


Sales by mills of the Southwest last 
week amounted to approximately 36% 
ot five-day capacity, compared with 
323° the previous week and 40% a 
year About 40% of the volume 
was accounted for by export or gov- 
ernment business 


ago 


Prices of bakery flours declined 





——— 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











about 7¢ for the period, causing buy- 
ers who may have been hesitant about 
coming in to remain on the sidelines. 
While chain bakeries bought quite 
heavily two weeks ago, independents 
held back on the theory that wheat 
prices will when the farmer can 
put his income from selling it into the 
new year. Bakery flour users are cov- 
ered well ahead—practically everyone 
is covered until late in January, 
many to late in February and quite a 
o March. The independent bak- 
have the shortest 


Say 


few int 
ers seem to 


tions 


posl- 


Directions have been good. But it is 
they better if it 
for the strikes that are cut- 
ting into bakery business, particularly 


believed would be 


were not 


in the East. Family flour directions 
have also felt the strike effects to a 
lesser extent, but are still rated as 
good. Mills are running at a furious 
pace, with export and government 
business a big factor 


Family flour sales have been slow 
The nationally advertised brand mills 


have filled their customers’ needs for 


at least the next few weeks. Other 
mills have done likewise, or at least 
have their wholesalers and jobbers 


1 ! MARKETS, 


Durum, Semolina Market Activity at 
Livelier Pace as Buyers Make Purchases 


UYING of semolina on a fairly 
substantial scale occurred in the 
seven-day pericd ending Nov. 9, main 


ly consisting of extensions to old 


bookings. As a result of the increase 
n the part of macaroni and noodle 
manufacturers, bookings of the trade 


as a rule, now extend a full 120 days 
ahead 
Insofar as semolina sales were 


made on the basis of a moderate price 
with nominal quotations 
unchanged, there was little sustained 
impact on durum prices, which re- 
mained firm throughout the period 
The major share of the semolina 
buying occurred between Nov. 4 and 
6, with periods ef comparative quict 
on both sides of these dates. As cus 
tomary, manufacturers had been 
drawing heavily on old balances 


Concession 


for 


a couple of months without replenish- 
ing their supplies 

Although 
stances was not extremely 


in most in- 
heavy, it 


coverage 


extended broadly across a large seg- 
ment of the buying trade 
Production by mills at Minneapolis 


last week amounted to 121° of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
127°7 the previous week and 144 i 
year ago 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
it Minneapolis Nov. 6 were 
Ch e No. | amber or better $2.46@2.48 
Shoice No. 2 amber or better 2.45@2.47 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.44@2 46 
Medium N jurum or better 2.41@2.45 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.40@2.44 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.38@2.43 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwester Miller sacks based 
‘ Jay week 
5-day wk Wily $ 
ca pro of ca 
Pacity ductio Pacity 
8 177,500 213,999 2 
F week 63,500 207,605 127 
Y 3 56.500 225,835 44 
Crop year 
product 
July I-Nov. 8, 1959 3,169,502 
» TN 9° 1958 3.425.985 
Revised 
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Buying Continues 
To Give Millfeeds 
Strengthening Tone 


NOW and colder weather in some 
S sections of the country gave 
strength to millfeeds in the seven-day 
period endirg Nov. 9. It was the third 
consecutiv week of improved 
and buyers continued to take on 
stocks, spurred by the 
turage and the need to 
winter feeding requirements 

Mi'ls in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75‘ of 
the combined flour milling c2pacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 55638 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 54386 tons 
in the prev ous week and 54,096 tons 


tone 
new 


lack of pas- 


p™ v1 le 


in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

M'nneapolis: Fairly heavy snows 
accompanied by colder weather kept 
the local market booming and buyers 
continued to buy steadily. It was the 
third week of improved prices, with 


the current interest centered on bran 

Although the call for middlings was 
not quite so good as for bran, the im- 
proved interest in the former pulled 
the latter up along with it. The only 
soft spot in the local picture was red 


dog, which lost $1 
As a result of the continuance of 
buyer interest, mills ended the period 


comfortable on millfeed supplies de- 


spite the fairly heavy rate of flow 

mill production now under way 
Quotations Nov. 6: Sacked bran 

$37.504 38, bulk $33.50@34: sacked 


bulk S33 504 
$14150 from 


sacked 


middlings $37.50 38 
34 (all quotations up 
the previous week); red dog 
$46 (dewn $1.) 

Kansas City: Millfeed 
and in some c 
ened during the ended Nov. 9 
Despite excellent flour mill running 
time and just so-so fermula feed busi 
demand was strong enough to 
keep an upward pressure on the mar- 


prices held 


steady ses strength- 


week 


ness 


ket. Part of this was generated by 
milldoor truck demand, with feed 
moving into other areas. as well as 
mixed car demand 

Reported export interest also 
seemed to be a factor in the firmne 
Supplies were said to be adequate 
for sacked bran and shorts but not 
over abundant on Nov. 9. Some mills 
had their bulk middlings sold up for 
the week 

Quotations Nov. 9, carlots, Kansa 
City: Sacked bran $37504 38.25 (up 
$1), sacked shorts $39.500 40.25 (Cup 
Te) bulk bran $32432.75 (un 
changed), bulk shorts $357 35.75 (up 
50¢), bulk middlings $34.50035.25 


(unchanged) 

Ft. Worth: With the adve 
weather millfeed was in ind 
ind offerings of bran and shorts ade 
quate, but middlings were still ticht 
Quotations Nov. 6, burlaps: Bran $47 
: $49, bulk middlings $45, 
delivered Texas common points; $1 
higher on bran, 50¢ to $1 up on shorts 
ind $1 higher on middlings, compared 
with the previous week 


nt of ¢ 


rood ck rY 


gray shorts 


St. Louis: A firm undertone was 
the main characteristic of the mill 
feed market. Demand was not par 
ticularly aggressive in the forepart of 
the period, but forecasts of wintry 
weather broucht on a flurry of bu 
ing. Mixers in the nearby area took 
somewhat heavier amounts ut the 
broades* outlets were to plants in the 
southeast. A definite factor in the in 
creased sales to this area is the low 


(Tu to MILLPIEERD, 
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Trend of Wheat Futures Mixed 
At Major Commodity Markets 


Patol as one of factors 
caused the wheat futures mar- 
ket to display divergent trends from 
one major exchange to another 
the country in the seven-day p 
ending Nov. 9. Weakness in 
Kansas City the latent force 
increased country offerings began 
make itself felt. In the central states 
and the spring wheat area, however, 
contracts showed the effects of tight 
supplies and the approaching close of 
Great Lakes navigation 

Closing prices of 
Nov 9 were: Chicago—December 
$2.01, March $2.05 4 2.047%, May $2.01 
July $1.82%, September $1.847s ; Kan- 
sas City—December $2.005, March 
$2.0342, May $1.98'2, July $1.824s 
Minneapolis—December $2.16'2, May 
$2.125%, July $2.08% 

At Kansas City, increased country 
offerings weakened the basic Decem- 
ber future l¢ to almost 2¢, pressed by 
the narrowing of the spread between 

prices and government loan 
Also, there was considerable 
of futures contracts by flow 
mills trading for cash wheat to meet 
recent heavy commitments for flour 
In the long range p‘cture, the new 
hard winter wheat crop is off to a 
good start, paralleling the softe: 
trend of the basic future 

Somewhat _ the 
parent at Minneapolis, where tradin 
was aggressive to ship out wheat to 
the East before the close of Lakes 
navigation in approximately another 
30 days. This, coupled with a spring 
wheat crop already known to_ be 
shorter than a year ago, caused a 
steady of the basic future and 
distant contracts all week. Although 
not quite as noticeable, a similar sit 
uation dominated futures at Chicago 
where supplies have steadily declined 

For the export picture, Pakistan 
was seeking 20,000 tons of hard win- 
ter wheat near the end of the period 
and Yugoslavia was inquiring fo 
fairly substantial amounts of hard 
winters 

Also on the bullish 
the export outlook is concerned, there 
that France would 
possibly export wheat fis 
ures somewhat to retain supplies for 


icross 
riod 
set at 
as ot 


to 


wheat futures 


market 
rates 


release 


opposite was ap 


rise 


far as 


side, so 


were indications 


revise ifs 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Nov. 9 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 2¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





feeding in the areas of the Continent 


hit by drouth 
Cash Springs Higher 

Wheat offerings at Minneapolis 
were light in the week ended Nov. 6 
and market worked higher, fol- 
lowed by a 2¢ dip on Nov. 9. Mills and 
good in 
spot cars and those at transit points 
the need to fill out loads at 
ind Superior. Receipts barely 
900 cars for the at 
mut 735 at 


the 


exporters showed interest 
due to 
Duluth 
exceeded 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 

The 
ation 
wheat 
this 


week 
plus ab cars 
date for Great Lakes 
was an important factor 
to arrive at Minneapolis 
month carried a discount 
buvers also need wheat to cover 


closing 
navi 
ind 
later 
Mill 
recent flour sales 

The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
last week was 14 80°, compared with 
13.85 for the week of 
last year 

On Nov. 6 
spring wheat 
throuch 11° 
Minneapolis December 
$2.16%s; wheat of 12% protein was 8¢ 
over; 13° was 1l¢ over; 14% protein 
13% 14¢ over; 15 was 16@17¢ over 
16 194 20¢ over and wheat of 17% 


protein 22@23¢ over 


irable 


comp 
No. 1 
or ordinary 


traded at 


dark northern 
protein and 
6¢ over the 
future of 


the 


even 


Buyers were content to leave 
durum price schedule unchanged 
though receipts were smaller and spot 
offerings very light 
page 8.) 

The 
Vnea 


(See tables on 
approximate range f cash 
prices at Minneapolis Nov. 6 
the mpanying table 
ther with premiums and discount 


is shown 
tor 


in acc 


factors 


1 Dark Northern 
Ib 


1 Northern or No 
Spring, 58 


No 


~ 


Ordinary 

i! Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Proteir 
Proteir 


93 30% 
23 33 
5 36 
8 


39% 


Q@22922922000 


NNNN NN 


3 
35% 
Proteir JR Oy 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


58 Ib 
ther 


premium b 


57 Ib 


ver 


DNS or | 

$2.22 
$2.28 
protein $2.34% 


NS 
proteir 


proteir 


Hard Wheat Easier 


hard winter wheat prices at 


the 
yption was 


were ¢ week 
9. The 
ind premiums wound up 
le oe ith 


isier in 
basic 
wed to mpoared w 
eek 

ind was rated as only fair and 
the 


ssions 


down 
earlier 
Den 
end 
Mer 


pass 


clearance was incomplete at 


l daily tr I <4 


wheat ( ne S 
1] the m 
particul 


hun 
ill 
rly 


( 


were suffic 
Rece ipts 


irs last 


Interior offerings 
t current needs it Kan- 
totaled 567 c week 
d with 451 the previot 
1 year ago. Farm selling was 
the yee} 
ulues slipped. Wintry 


disc 


Is Wwe 


irlier in 


ee¢ 


tended to urage 
g 


the week were 


(off 14¢) 


Premium changes in 


mn the high side of ordinary 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


urrent 
OUT 
roduct 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
ng 


to 


Flour production in principa 
western Miller 
mills the U.S. expressed percentages 


3 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
y week 


y 


SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Cioty 


Outside of Kansas 
Salina) 


Representative Mills 
City (including Wichita and 
5-day week F 


; 


manufactur 
with relationship of production 


operated 


2-9 


sa 


9 


areas 
capacity 


5 


N 


by mills reporting 
and to the tota 


2-9 Nov 


958 

79 >) , 

594 721 

550.379 

$31,526 

3,948 667 

80 75 
04.875 
638 443 


currently 
estimated output of al 


3,498 882 


Lon 


The North 


to 


Nov. 5-12 
1956 

570 701 
1,220,031 
483.144 
507.19! 
279.743 


3-10 
957 
23,808 


3,060,810 


75 75 


Crop year flour production 


5-day week- = 
3-10 pv. 5-12 Nov 
957 5 195 
3.526 
26,853 


70,135,458 


1,068, 800 
032,000 


BUFFALO 


jay week 


ipacity 
$22,000 
522,000 
493,500 
475,000 


—July | to 
8 Nov. ? 
9 1958 
880 614,695 
241 564 662 
30 384,12! 
114 10,654,412 
093 7,617,156 
68,835,046 
is 
107 
106 
101 


1,224,066 
1,107,734 


Flour 
output 
559.445 
501,598 
594,721 
492,520 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Oh 

ky. North 
5-day wee 
capacity 
643,750 
643,750 
643,750 


570 26 


Michigan 
Carolina 


i eastern 


Wisconsir 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

k Fiour % ca 
output pacity 
650,645 10! 
"675.277 105 
550,379 85 
539.100 9! 

89? 

82 


PACIFIC COAST 


Mills 
Oregon 


the 


jay wee 
pacity 
466 500 
466, 500 
466 500 
315,000 


Pacific Coast 


and Washington Mills 


k Flour 
output 
498 026 
*526 462 
531,526 
349,136 


pacity 
107 
113 
114 
106 
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selling at 
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increasing 
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last week in the Pacific North 
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export 
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J irgo 


japan one ¢ 
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shipment 
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Kistan was In 
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requirements sO 
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Republic 
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of dark 
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Washington Works. Spending time in the Washington Office 
of the Millers National Federation Nov. 5-6 was C. L. Mast, dr., executive 


vice president. 





* 


Food Forum, Attending the 9th annual food forum sponsored by 
the United Fruit Co. in New York Nov. 5-6 was Margot Copeland, director 
of home economics for the Wheat Flour Institute. 


* 


Cargill Reassigns. Moving to new posts are three grain mer- 
chants of Cargill, Inc., Daniel Amstutz moves from Ft. Worth to Minneapolis; 
Thomas J. Madden, Jr., from Los Angeles to Ft. Worth, and James Imig 
from Marietta, Pa., to Los Angeles. 


* 
Bakers Club Nominations, Nominated to the board of di- 


rectors of the Bakers Club of Chicago, to serve two-year terms—January, 
1960-62—reports A. W. Koss, secretary, are Paul F. Biehl, Bieh] & Livingston; 
Emanuel J. Glyman, National Baking Co.; Paul Holton, the Holton Co.; 
Lauritzen, Lauritzen & Co., Inc., and William Springer, William 
Springer, Inc. All are from Chicago. Also nominated was Paul H. Prentiss, 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., Lake Zurich, II1. 


. 


Visitor. In Minneapolis this week, Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., rep- 
resentative of the W. J. Jennison Co., called at the company’s office. 


* 
Attend Meeting. The executive director of the Durum Wheat 


Institute, Howard Lampman, recently attended a meeting of durum wheat 


George F. 


growers, millers and macaroni manufacturers at the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. The durum millers were host to a group at a luncheon at the 
Minneapolis Club. Robert Green, secretary of the National Macaroni Manu- 


Palatine, Ill., was in Minneapolis for the meeting. Mr. Green 


the National Macaroni Institute. 


* 


To Board Position. Reelected as a board member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board recently was E. K. Thode, vice president, 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


facturers Assn., 


is also director of 


secretary and general counsel 











CONTEST WINNER—Though many baking firms own their regular truck 
delivery equipment, during emergency or peak-load periods they often draw 
on the daily rental fleets of leasing companies for extra vehicles such as the 
unit shown here, one of the nine winners in the 1959 Color Design Competition 
sponsored by McGraw-Hill's “Fleet Owner" magazine, and entered by Na- 
tional Truck Leasing System, nationwide network of independently owned 
and locally controlled leasing companies. The contest judges noted the trend 
among truck users toward better color use for safety, appearance and sales 
appeal, “They are all designed for safety, maximum visibility, product or 
company identification, sales appeal to customers, and attractive appearance 
to the public,” they noted. This “nationlease” truck is painted grey with red 


trim and wheels and black under-carriage, and shows the new insignia de- 
s'gaed to perm't the local aftiliate’s name to also appear on the side of the 
truck. 
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wee The Story of Wheat Growing, Flour Milling 


Told on Video for Minnesota Audience 


By KEN WAKERSHAUSER 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

MINNEAPOLIS — A television 
program which could well be the 
model for bringing the dramatic 
story of wheat flour products to 
consumers across the country Was 
aired here recently. The half-hour 
show made use of the talents of 
several specialists from the flour 
milling industry, combining their 
presentations with still pictures 
and film clips, under the guidance 
of a profess‘onal TV personality, 
thereby br'ng'ng the compact story 
into thousands of homes in the 
area. 


The program was presented during 
the peak evening viewing time over 


KCTA, the Twin Cities’ educational 
TV station, as one of a series of 
26 programs entitled “From Our 


Heritage.” Executive producer and 
narrator was Bee Baxter, nationally 
known commentator over the NBC 
network, with J. Stauffer Nelson of 
NBC's local TV outlet, KSTP, as 
producer 
Basically, 
research for 


the script, the initial 
which was undertaken 
by George E. Swarbreck, editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, and the 
pictures covered the history and 


FTC Charges 
Baking Firms 





Discriminated 


WASHINGTON The Federal 
Trade Commission has issued charges 
that two large baking companies have 
given favored retail customers dis- 
criminatory discounts. The FTC's 
separate complaints are against Hu- 
ber Baking Co., Wilmington, Del., and 
Continental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., 
marketer of Wonder bread, Hostess 
cake and other advertised brands 

According to the FTC _ report, 
Huber Baking Co. has approximately 
4,175 retail customers in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland and showed total 1957 sales 
of about $3.75 million. It showed 
Continental Baking Co. operating 
bakeries serving thousands 
of retail customers throughout most 
of the U.S., and reported total con- 
solidatedf sales in 1957 of approxi 
mately $307 million 


some 67 


The complaints charge that both 
companies grant certain customers, 
including large food chains, discounts 
from regular prices on all purchases 
(up to 7° by Continental and 5‘ 
by Huber), but deny these discounts 
to competing retailers 

Continental gave a_ discount of 
about $16,500 on approximately $330,- 
000 in purchases by certain units of 
Safeway Stores chain during 1958 
and Huber’s favored customers _in- 
clude two chains with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, Food Fair Stores 
Inc., and Penn Fruit Co., the 
plaints say 


com- 


The effect of these price discrimi- 
nations may be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in violation of Sec. 2(a) of 
the Robinson-Patman amendment to 
the Clayton Act, the complaints 
charge 

The concerns are granted 30 days 
in which to file answers to the com- 
plaints 


wheat farming and flour 
Minnesota. Various por- 
tions were handled by Mr. Swar- 
breck; Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russe!!- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; R. R 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co 
Winona, Minn., and Dudley Russell 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 
After an introduction by Miss Bax- 
ter, backgrounded by pictures from 
The Miller's historical collection, Mr 


growth of 
milline in 


Swarbreck talked over film clips 
which showed the growing of wheat 
on the pra‘ries, the harvesting opera- 
tion and the loading of the grain 
for the elevator and mills, ending 
with a shot of a loaf of bread. The 
camera then “panned” to a loaf of 
bread held by Mr. Swarbreck who 
used it to demonstrate an end prod- 
uct of wheat, pointing out at the 
same time that many other food 
products cookies, cakes, pastries 
macrironi and spaghetti—also came 
from the same initial product after 
processing in the mills. The film foot- 
age for th's segment was provided 
by Cargill, Ine 

Mr. Protherion then gave an ac- 
count, in simplified terms, of the 
actual production of flour and used 


film clips showing essential machin- 
ery such as rollermills, and 
purifiers, commenting on their uses 
These portions were drawn from 
films loaned by Simon-Carter Co 
ind Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
Cereal Chemistry 

Di Sullivan'backgrounded the his- 
tory of cefteal chemistry and its use 
in the milling emphasizing 
at the same time the importarce of 
research. She also dealt with the 
broader use of wheat and flour in 
industry. Films made in the labora- 
tory of the Russell-Miller Milling Co 
were used to illustrate this segment 

Along the line of 
industry’s service, Mr 
of the development of the “fishy- 
back” flour delivery service via de- 
mountable trailer truck bodies 
ried on Great Lakes’ carriers 
ing out of Duluth to eastern 
His portion was illustrated by 
shots of the system in action 


sifters 


business 


improving the 
Russell told 


car- 
work- 
ports 


movie 


In general, each 
tempted to give the 
ultimate consumers 


partic'pint§ at 
TV viewers— the 
of the products 


an insight into the ‘mportant asne« 
of milling and the work being done 
to maintain and improve the quality 


of the Stress 


by Mi 


products was piaced 
Swarbreck on the work bei! 
done by the Millers National Federa 
tion and the selling staffs of the 
in promoting the use of wheat 
en products in foreign countri¢ 

Miss Baxter, endorsing what had 
been climaxed the 
once again holding the loaf of bread 
commenting on its quali'ies 
valuable and nutritious food 

The program was financed by the 
Hill Foundation of St. Paul and a 
kinescope was made so that the film 
may be shown on other educational 
TV stations in the US 

——SREAD iS THE 


WHEAT CARS DERAILED 


mills 


said prog ry a) 


STAFF r Fe 


WINNIPEG—Twenty-two cars of 
wheat enroute to Churchill, Manitoba 
for winter storage and available for 
next year’s shipping season throu 


Hudson Bay were derailed recently 


A broken rail was said to have caused 


the accident which took place nort! 
east of The Pas, the last transfe1 
and collection point for Saskatche- 


wan and Manitoba traffic enroute to 


Churchill 
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CUT COSTS...BUILD SALES 


Bemis Multiwall Balers... Bemis Ripp-Tabb 


cut your shipping container costs ... and freight costs speeds opening ... saves labor ... cuts costs for your 
(low tare weight) ... and still give full protection to customers. And how they appreciate that! A real 


your consumer packages. sales builder. 


Bemis Balers with Ripp-Tabb do Double Duty 





° , . 
Where flexible 
; a sero anc " 
; packaging 
GENERAL OFFICES— ideas are born 
408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 
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EXCHANGE VISITORS—The Minneapolis Grain Exchange was host recent- 
ly to crops judging winners of 4-H clubs and Future Farmers of America 
chapters from Montana, North and South Dakota and Minnesota. Pictured on 
the trading floor are, left to right (left photo): Heimer Swanson, vocational 
agriculture instructor; David Meyer and Daniel Mortland, all of Lake Ben- 
ton, Minn.; Norman Kautz, the Pillsbury Co., and Larry Berger, Lake Benton. 
Mr. Kautz is explaining how weather information reaches the exchange via 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange Plays Host 
To 4-H, FFA Crops Judging Winners 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minne- 
Grain Exchange was host 
to crops judging winners 
from Future Farmers of Amer'ca 
chapters and 4-H clubs represent- 


apolis 
recently 


their respective state judging con- 

tests. 

The group included 4-H, FFA and 
adult from the four 


represented 


winners states 


ing Montana, North and South Da- 
kota and Minnesota, The expense- 
paid, three-day trip to Minneapo- 
lis was an award to the young the 
farmers for winning top honors in lowing 


Allan Q. Moore, the Pillsbury Co., 
president of the exchange, welcomed 
upon their arrival, fol- 

they were shown the 


winners 
which 








‘Golden loaf 





Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 58 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 




















teletype; (center photo): Paul Berquist, Washburn, N.D.; Roger Williams, 
Maddock, N. D.; Donald Frazer, Cereal Grading Co., Minneapolis, and Leo 
Korgel, Jr., Minot, N.D. Mr. Frazer is explaining the operation of cash grain 
marketing; (right photo): Montana crops judging winners William Gerhaat 
of Conrad; Aaron Kinz of Sidney, with Thomas Moe, wheat buyer for Inter- 
national Milling Co., and Wayne Berry, Fairview, and Howard Leland, Sydney, 
Mont. Mr. Moe is explaining how he buys grain. 





TRADING FLOOR VISITORS—Crops judging winners from South Dakota 
visited the trading floor at Minneapolis recently as guests of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. The boys represent the Future Farmers of America and the 
4-H clubs of their respective communities, From left to right (left photo): 
Robert Howard, futures market broker, A. M. Howard Co., explains his work 


to FFA members Richard Larson, Richard Murray, Delmyn Johnson and 
their instructor, E. W. Gustafson, all of Clark, S.D.; (right photo): Robert 
Bolton, Atwocd-Larson Co., sells a car of grain, while observed by Robert 
Stach and Richard Roster, both of Letcher, S.D., and John Maher, Woon- 
socket (S.D.) County agricultural agent. Both boys are 4-H members. 
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Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


In addition to 
able 


spending conside1 
trading floor, the 
rroup heard Herbert N 
Hankinson of the J & O Grain Co 
on “The Function of the Commission 
Man and Merchandising,” “Who 
Uses the Futures Market, and Why?” 
by Peter Ritten, Louis N. Ritten Co 


time on the 
talks by 
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Inspection Laboratory, the Minneso 
ta Protein Laboratory, the Creamette 
Co., the Peavey Feed Mill, Port Car- 
gill and the Rahr Malting Co 
at Shakopee, Minn 





plant 





In addition to studying about grain 
marketing, the group had an oppor- Through 
tunity to dine at some of the better 
Minneapolis eating establishments WAN I ADS 
topped by attendance at the Univer- — ee 
sity of Minnesota-Vanderbilt Univer- | THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
sity football game t 
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Steps in Testing for Milling and Baking 


Quality of New Wheats 


ACH year, many new hard win- 
ter wheat crosses are made by 
wheat breeders with 
the various experiment stations in 
the Great Plains. Hundreds of new 
strains are screened for desirable 
plant properties, such as winter hard- 
iness and yield, resistance to disease 
and infestation, and the character- 
istics of the seed produced. Relatively 
few new crosses survive this screen- 
ing process, but for those that do 
the correct appraisal of milling and 
‘baking quality becomes of paramount 
importance 

As a 
milling 
hard w 


E 


the associated 


service to the wheat breeder 
and baking quality 
inter wheat are conducted 
several agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and by the Federal Hard Win 
ter Wheat Quality Laboratory of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Some 
laboratories contribute to the 
varieties for milling and 
but the impor- 


on 


at 


tests 


state 
screening of 


baking quality most 


OPP P PPP PPI 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Shellenberg- 
er is head of the department of flour 
and feed milling industries at Kansas 
State University, Manhattan. 


PPB BPD LD DIDI 


regional testing 


ted Winter 
Man 


tant program is the 
that is done by the Hard 
Wheat Quality Laboratory at 
hattan, Kansas 

This laboratory 
special plant breeders’ samples from 
all over the hard red winter wheat 
region, as well as testing uniform plot, 
uniform yield, and winter hardy 
nursery samples which are station 
composites based on geographical dis 
tricts. By these means plant breeders 
are obtaining information on quality 
of the new grown throughout 
the entire area. Varieties which show 
can be increased in 
state, if desired, and comparative 
testing can be continued until a 
riety is finally discarded or approved 
for by the experiment 
tion 

This is the present procedure 
it is a one, but it 
stress sufficiently the 
releasing only varieties 
ing performance for 
mercial bakery use. This concept can 
not be over-emphasized 

The sum total of all the 
which make up environment is 
complicated now to to 
This, however, mi ill 
the more importont that wheat breed 
ing for such chor for 
example drouth 
ter hardiness be 
necessary to call ; 
that neither of these properties may 
be particularly important in any gi\ 
veal ve The 
the various wheat diseases and 
which regularly re 


regularly tests the 


crosses 


promise each 


Va 


release sta 
ind 
not 
importance of 
of outstand- 
modern 


good does 


com 


factors 
too 
be subject 
control ikes it 
icieristics as 
resistance and 
continued, bi 
ttention to the fact 


t t 


en or irs same 1s true 
ot 
other conditions 
duce production 

A new variety 
resistance to a disease 
any other hazard, may 
again for several years to the partic 
ular situation it was released to with 
For example or Hessian 
res:stance not of par ount 
if neither of these hazard 
damage in a particular 


released because of 
or drouth or 


not be subject 


stand rust 
fly 
importance 
causing 
year 

In 


is ‘TY 


is 


contrast to the situation just 


that have been released in the past 
the 
establish 


In my opinion time is now 


the entire 
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hard winter wheat production 


Great Plains a uniform 
wheats 
lor by any of the 


agricultural experiment stations. Tis 


program for all new 


considered release 





By DR. J. A. SHELLENBERGER 


mentioned, a new hard winter wheat 
variety when released and produced 
in commercial quantity, creates a sit- 
uation with respect to milling and 
baking qualities which are a matter 
of vital consideration year after year 
The need for strong, high protein 
hard red winter wheat never 
If a mistake in judgment occurs 
somewhere along the line in the ap 
praisal of the agronomic, entomologi- 
cal or pathological characteristics of 
a wheat the end result 
be that the total yield is reduced and 
while this, of course a serious mat 
the farmer and to those 
are dependent upon the farmer, it 
does not necessarily change the mill- 
ing and baking values. On the other 
hand, if the misjudgment occurs with 


ceases 
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Is 
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wheat 


subject 
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program would involve 


of the directors and plant breeders of 
the agricultural experiment 
of the Great Plains to 
wheats being considered 
for at ol 
collaborative by 
and baking 

Industry's appraisal of new wheat 
would thus be made available to the 
which we plant breeders and the directors of 
wheat has, on t experiment stations. This would 
reputation for not prevent the directors from using 
their judgment regarding the release 
of new varieties, but it would provide 
the directors with the opinions of in 
dustry in advance of rather 
later. Since varieties not 
necessarily grown in the or 
ireas for which they were approved, 
in areas where their specific pro 
suitable, it 
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large scale 
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that the release of a new 
variety is a consideration involving 
the entire Great Plains and not just 
the state or local area. 


Next Step 

The next step in bringing such a 
program into permanent use is to ob- 
tain the cooperation of all the direc- 
tors of the agricultural experiment 
stations in the Great Plains and to 
arrange for the production of satis- 
factory test plots. The wheats sub- 
ject to testing must be representative 
of the inherent quality of the variety 
or varieties being tested, or mislead- 
ing information will result. The start 
of such a program has been made 
already. For several years large scale 
milling and baking tests of new wheat 


obvious 


varieties, in comparison with varie- 
ties whose properties are known, 
have been conducted in several of 


the states in the hard winter wheat 
producing area. What is needed now 
better coordinated testing pro- 

including a mandatory agree- 
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ment among all the experiment sta- 
tions, that no new wheat variety wil! 
be released until at least two quality 
reports have been received by the 
director’s office from the industry 
testing program. 


——=<SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE-—- 


Chicago Production 
Men Hear Spice 


Use Discussion 


CHICAGO—-William Rescorl, gen- 
eral sales manager, Knickerbocker 
Mills Co., New York, was the guest 
speaker at the October meeting of 
the Chicago Bakery Prceduction Club 

Discussing balanced spices that 
sell merchandise, Mr. Rescor] stated 
that spices represent less than 1% 
of the costs, but can drastically alter 
the taste of a product. The price of 
spices should not be a criterion as 
the low grade spices sell at a lower 
price, he said. It was suggested that 
the purchaser of any spice frankly 
specify what it was expected to do, 
so that the proper type of spice could 


be recommended. Too many times 
spice is recklessly bought, he con- 
tended. 

Mr. Rescorl noted that most cin- 
namons come from Indo-China (Sai- 


gon) or Indonesia (Batavia). Saigon 
thin-quilled cinnamon is superior to 
Batavia cinnamon because it has po- 
tency and a mellow note. Pure Sai- 
gon cinnamon will not gelatinize, 
whereas Batavia cinnamon will gela- 
tinize and the more pulp present the 
greater the gelatinization will be, he 
indicated 

Mr. Rescor! told the production 
men that cinnamon should not be 
kept more than 30 to 60 days because 
the changes in the essential oil cause 
loss of flavor. It is preferable to have 
medium grind instead of 
fine grind so that essential oils are 
retained, he stressed. 


spices of 
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TOP CORN PICKERS—Winners of the National Mechanical Corn Picking 
Contest, held recently at Straughn, Ind., pose with government and grain 
trade leaders and their trophies. Left to right are Marvin Blohm, Junction 
Center, Iowa, winner of the single-row competition; Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture and speaker at the contest; Robert C. Liebenow, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade which sponsored the contest, and Ed. Wein- 
reich, Marshall, Mo., national winner of the two-row corn picking competition. 


Debate Over Brannan Plan ‘Exhumed’ 
By Corn Picking Contest Speakers 


STRAUGHN, IND. — More than 
25,000 spectators, mostly rural 
folk, provided the background, and 
the annual National Mechanical 
Corn Picking Contest the setting, 
for a recent revival of the old de- 
bate on the decade-old Brannan 
Plan for agriculture vs. drastic 
trimming of government controls 
over agriculture. Opponents in the 

Gov. Herschel C. 
Iowa, who exhumed 
Plan, and Ezra Taft 
secretary of agriculture, 


debate 
Loveless of 
the Brannan 
Benson, 
on the other side. 


were 


Gov 
pointed 
Democratic 


Loveless was recently ap- 
to the chairmanship of the 
National Committee's 


farm advisory group. He, in support 
of the Brannan Plan, and Mr. Ben- 
son, in favor of trimming controls, 


gave a sharp political flavor to the 
corn picking contest as its featured 
speakers 

In defending the long-buried Bran- 
nan Plan, the Iowa governor claimed 
that “it would do away with the an- 
nual accumulation of large surpluses 
of grains under government owner- 
ship, through defaulting on pledged 
collateral,” and that its operation 
“would be no more expensive than un- 
der the present program.” 

Diametrically opposed to the train 
of thought of Gov. Loveless, Mr. Ben- 
said that most farmers do not 
want to be on the federal payroll, 
and that the need is for a program 
which is far less expensive, one that 
offers far more—rather than 
freedom from government controls 
not a program “that will be more 
costly than the present one.’ 

At a press conference following 
his talk, Mr. Benson stressed the 
fact that of the three large, influen- 
tial national farm organizations, only 
one, the National Farmers Union, is 
still stumping for the “Brannan- 
Loveless” idea of direct cash subsi- 
dies to growers. 


son 


less 


Mr. Benson pointed out that such 
a program, in his opinion, would be 
“another long step down the road 


leading to a completely socialized ag- 


riculture, with more and more con- 
trols in exchange for government 
checks.” 


Corn Picking Contest 


The annual corn picking contest 
was the llth such event and was 
held on the 1,600 acre Arabian 
Acres farm operated by Samuel 


Goldman, near Straughn. As its 
predecessors, the contest was de- 
signed to promote not only efficien- 
cy but safety in the operation of me- 
chanical pickers. Trophies, emblem- 
atic of agricultural proficiency, were 
presented by Robert C. Liebenow, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, which organization sponsored 
the contest. 

Marvin Blohm, Center Junction, 
Iowa, bested nine other competitors 
to win the single-row competition 
Ed. Weinreich, Marshall, Mo., was 
the winner in the two-row corn pick- 
ing competition. 


——BREAC s 


Roy Belcer Named to 
Head Dorsey Research 


ELBA, ALA 
named head of research 
opment, Dorsey 
ing to a recent 
announcement by 
Noah Norman, 
vice president in 


THE STAFF F re 


Roy Belcer has been 
and 
Trailers, 


devel- 
accord- 


charge of engi- 
neering. 

Mr. Belcer is a 
graduate of Ala- 


bama_ Polytechnic 
Institute and has 
been a design en- 
gineer with the 
company for eight 
years. 

George Collier, Dorsey president, 
announced two other changes 
in executive personnel: T. K. Dor- 
sey, executive vice president, has as- 
sumed full charge of sales following 
the resignation of Horton Fick, vice 
president, and Henry Dorsey now 
fills a newly created position, direc- 
tor of programming. 
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Roy Belcer 


also 
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Agriculture’s New Look 
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The Technological Revolution in Farming 


The most constant thing about our 
society is change. Ours is a dynamic 
society. Change is the law of prog- 
ress. This is especially true of mod- 
ern American agriculture. Those who 
process our food and fiber are also 
swept along in the same swift cur- 
rent of change. 

Adjustments which have occurred 
in agricultural production and mar- 
keting during the past ten years have 


been phenomenal. Still greater 
changes lie ahead. 

The advances we will experience 
in the next decade will be un- 


paralleled in American agriculture. 
It is possible that a generation hence 


erwesrwyv 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Butz is dean 
of the school of agriculture at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


BOBBED III I SF 


agricultural historians will refer to 
the 1950's as the “decade of the sci- 
entific breakthrough.” 

Never before in history has the 
future been so near as now. Research 
and education are shortening the time 
span of progress. We shall occupy 
ringside seats in scientific and tech- 
nological developments during the 
next decade equivalent to changes 
which our fathers took a generation 
to accomplish. 


Adjustments have always had to 
be made in American agriculture 
But because these adjustments in 


previous generations were spread 


By EARL L. BUTZ 


through several decades, farm fam- 
ilies were able pretty well to “take 
them in their stride.” Today the 
agricultural revolution is advancing 
with such rapidity that farm families 
and rural communities often find it 
difficult to make the kind of eco- 
nomic and sociological adjustments 
that are required. This is equally 
true for agricultural businesses 
Growth is always painful. Eco- 
nomic and sociological changes in 
our way of living have always been 
difficult. The present adjustment is 
no exception. It is not easy for farm 
families to change their methods of 
production, their scale of operation, 
or even to shift vocations. It is more 


difficult for a farm family to shift 
vocations than for an industrial work- 
er. However, farm sons and daugh- 
ters, as well as farmers themselves, 


have been shifting to non-farm voca- 
tions in this country for generations. 
It was in this manner that indus- 
trial America grew. Only the rap 
idity of the present shift is new 
The impact of these agricultural 
developments on farming itself, on 
community life, and on food process- 
ing and distribution is tremendous 
These are days when farmers and 
businessmen alike, like Alice in Won- 
derland, have to “run like the dickens 
just to stay where they are.” 
For the purposes of the present 
discussion, we may group the impact 
of these technological changes under 
five headings. 
1. Capital 


requirements for agri- 
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culture will grow, in total, per farm, 
and per man. This trend has been 
particularly pronounced during the 
past two decades. Its continuance is 
inevitable. 

Our agricul ural plant now has to- 
tal assets in excess of $200 billion. 
This is a record high figure. About 
89% of this represents owners’ equi- 
ties, as total debt is now around $22 
billion, or about 11% of total assets 
This is a conservative figure, and is 
probably a healthy minimum, consid- 
ering the necessity to refinance most 
farms each generation when own- 
ership changes to younger hands. 

Total investment per farm in the 
US. now averages more than $40.- 
000. This includes a lot of small 
part-time or subsistence farms. In- 
vestment per commercial farm is 
much higher. It is not uncommon for 
family commercial farms in the Corn 
Belt, for example, to have a total 
investment in excess of $100,000. 


Investment per worker is growing 


rapidly. Only 15 years ago, the av- 
erage U.S. farm had about $3,500 
invested in land and equipment for 
each farm worker. Today that fig- 


ure is over $16,000 per worker. On 
many commercial family farms the 
investment per worker runs up to 
$50.000 or higher. This compares with 
an average investment per industrial 
worker of around $14,000. This means 
it takes three to four times as much 
capital investment to create one agri- 
cultural job on many of our family 
commercial farms as it does to cre- 
ate a typical industrial job in our 
cities 

As agricultural science continues 
to advance, it is inevitable that the 
business units in agriculture will get 
and b'gger with still larger 
amounts of capital required. This 
trend cannot be stopped. Nor should 
it be. We must adjust our farm in- 
stitutions and our farm programs 
to it. so as to capture such benefits 
as will flow from it 


bigger 


Machines will continue to displace 
men on our farms. We will produce 
more with fewer farms and with 
fewer workers than at present 

This is not a new trend. It has been 
going on for decades. 

2. The 
crease, At 
about 46 
US 
these 


number of farms will de- 
the present time we have 
million farm units in the 
Slightly less than 2 million of 
are what we commonly call 
commercial family farms. The _ re- 
mainder are in effect part-time or 
quasi-subsistence farms. They con- 
tribute relatively little to the com- 
mercial flow of food and fiber in this 
country. Indeed, the top 2 million 
of our farms produce approximate- 
ly 90° of all food and fiber entering 
into commercial trade. 

The other 2 million plus farm 
units, although classified in agricul- 
ture, are operated by farm people 
who really need more opportunity 
to improve their situation either 
through enlargement of the _ indi- 
vidual farm business or through ad- 
ditional employment off the farm 
Many of these people are so situated 
that the solution to their problem 
must ultimately be found outside of 
agriculture 

We must help the marginal farmer 
and the operator of an undersized 
acreage to become a better and more 
efficient farmer, or to find opportu- 
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nity in other fields where he is better 
suited and where his income oppor- 
tunities are larger. 

There are some peop'e who just 
weren't cut out to be farmers, just 
as other people don’t make success- 
ful machinists, carpenters, or sales- 
men 


It is not at all coldblooded to 
suggest to a farmer that he seek 
other employment or that he sup- 
plement his farm income with an 
off-the-farm job if he can’t make 


a good living in farming. It is 
really coldblooded to attempt 
through legislative programs to 


keep him tied to a farm which ev- 
eryone knows is inadequate to pro- 
vide a decent living for himself 
and his fam'ly. People in other jobs 
and in other professions take this 
kind of healthy competition in 
their stride. And they usually im- 
prove their lot in life. Many low 
income farmers can and will do 
the same if they are given the 
opportunity, and if the politicians 
will stay out of their hair. 


In many areas of the country 
there is a job waiting in industry, 
a job with good pay, for the farmer 
who finds that farming is not his 
long suit. And if his children want 
to go into engineering, into medi- 
cine. into teaching, or into the skilled 
crafts in the city, they can be sure 


that a position awaits them when 
they finish school. There is nothing 
dishonorable about this kind of vo- 


cational shift. It’s been taking place 
since the founding of the na- 
Without it, our high level of 
living would have been impossible 
We would have been a nation of 
peasants, with each family tied to 
its small acreage of land. We would 
have advanced little beyond the cur- 
rent status of major agrarian popu- 
lations in the Near East and the 
Far East. 

In 1910 we had 32 million people 
on farms, representing 35° of our 
total population. In 1940 we had 30 
million people on farms, but only 
of our total population. At the 
present time the number of people 
on farms is down to about 21 million, 
or 11% of our total population. It has 
been predicted that by 1975, farm 
population may be around 17 million 
or about 7.5% of the total of around 
228 million. 


ant 


ever 
tion 


"2O8¢ 
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This will mean that production 
per worker on our farms two dec- 
ades hence must be more than 
twice as high as it is now. And it’s 
now twice as high as it was less 
than two decades ago. This kind of 
development must inevitably mean 
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higher living standards for those 
who man our farms and produce 
our food and fiber. 


These commercial family farms 
will increasingly take on the char- 
acteristics of a business organization. 
The percentage of gross receipts con- 
sumed by production expenses will 
rise even higher than today. At the 
present time about 65¢ of each dollar 
the farmer receives is spent for 
goods and services which he requires 
to run his business. This does not 
include his wages to himself. In earli- 
er periods, expenses consumed less 
than 50¢ out of the dollar. A decade 
or two hence expenses will consume 
more than 65¢ of the dollar. The farm 
will operate on a narrower margin 
per unit of output. This means that 
volume must increase in order to in- 
crease profits. 

This trend suggests that farms are 
becoming more like other businesses 
in that they acquire more and more 
of their goods and services rather 
than having them produced on the 
farm or consumed there. In a sense 
therefore, the farmer becomes the 
manager of a manufacturing opera- 
tion, as he puts together packages 
of technology which have been proc- 
essed on a custom basis by others 
One of the best illustrations of this 
is, of course, the highly integrated 
broiler industry. 


8. The trend toward integration 
will spread. We have heard so much 
about vertical integration in agricul- 
ture in recent months that many of 
us are frightened by it. We should 
not be. Vertical integration in agri- 
culture is the result of fundamental 
economic and technological changes 
occurring in the agricultural indus- 
try—not the cause of them. It is a 
manifest effort by individual sectors 
of the agribusiness assembly line to 
survive in the swift competitive cur- 
rent of our modern dynamic food and 
fiber industry. 

Agriculture is in the midst of a 
far-reaching scientific and technologi- 
cal revolution which is shaking the 
very foundations of its traditional 
institutional patterns. 

Agriculture is changing from a way 
of living to a way of making a living 
It is changing from a business of 
arts and crafts to a business under- 
girded with large amounts of science 
and technology. 


The present agricultural revolu- 
tion, resting on basic science and 
closely allied with the widespread 
advance of automation in both pro- 
duction and distribution, is threat- 
ening the traditional pattern of 
owner - manager - operator all 
wrapped up in a single person. 


This is the very basis of much of 
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today’s social and political unrest in 
agriculture. 

The fact that vertical integration 
is one of the stage properties being 
used by science, by technology, and 
by automation places it under po- 
litical suspicion as the villain in the 
act. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with 
the industrial integration which char- 
acterizes production of poultry meat 
in this country. But poultry is not 
alone in this field. It’s just !ed the 
procession. We find similar illustra- 
tions in some of our canning and 
freezing vegetable crops. Large ani- 
mal production in this country is by 
no means immune from the possi- 
bility of integration. Indeed, the pres- 
sure is in that direction. Production 
of meat animals to market specifica- 
tion is just around the corner. Ad- 
vances in genetics and nutrition, both 
for plants and animals, and advances 
in environmental physiology’ will 
make this possible. This means that 
we will have predetermined perform- 
ance built into breeding animals just 
the case with crops 

If and when this kind of integra- 
tion begins to hit the large animal 
field, it will precipitate sociological 
and economic adjustments that will 
be difficult. We will need to study 
the organization of our production 
units carefully and steer our farm 
policy course wisely in order both to 
minimize the adverse impacts, and to 


as 1s now 


maximize the favorable aspects of 
this development 
4. Our countryside will be “rur- 


banized.” A transformation is taking 
place among us which is changing 
the thinking and actions of a vast 
segment of our population. The 
“country hick” and the “city slick- 
er” have virtually disappeared as 
prototypes on the American scene 
The line of demarkation between peo- 


ple living in rural areas and those 


in urban areas is fast becoming 
obliterated 
Cultural and social patterns are 


being changed in every section of our 
country by the population shifts that 
are taking place. Our modern science 
and technology have made it 
ble for the city to move to the coun- 
try and for the country to move to 
the city. Our countryside is becom- 
ing “rurbanized.”’ Farm and city folk 
live alongside each other in our new- 
ly “rurbanized”’ communities. The ef- 
fect of the resulting intermingling has 
been that there is no longer a farm 
population and an industrial popula- 
tion, especially within 40 or 50 miles 
driving distance of our big industrial 
and that includes practically 
and central parts 


Possl- 


centers 
the whole eastern 
of the country 

farmer not 


Today the commercial 
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only takes on the financial aspects 
of the big businessman, but because 
he now associates with businessmen 
and laborers who live nearby him 
in the country and whose children 
go to the same school, increasingly 
this farmer is beginning to think like 
they do. 


The city limit sign at the edge 
of your county seat town doesn’t 
mean the same thing it did a gen- 


eration ago. It's now just a tax 
boundary. It's no longer a cul- 
tural boundary, an educational 


boundary, a recreational boundary, 
an economic boundary, or a soc'al 
boundary. The same kind of people 
live on one side of that city limit 
sign as on the other side. They 
have the same literature, the same 
radio and TV programs, the same 
recreational opportunities, the same 
educational opportunities, the same 
social and cultural opportunities. 


In this process of “rurbanization 
the elements of rural and urban living 
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are being blended together. The 
“rurbanization” of America has long 
been in the making. Only in recent 
years has it come to the fore as a 
powerful influence reflecting a great 
change taking place in our way of 
life 

A new agriculture in America is 
emerging with breathtaking rapidity 
The transformation is taking place 
so quickly that we are experiencing 
great difficulty in adjusting to it 
economically and po- 
litically 

For many years in 
munities the doctor has lived beside 
the lawyer, beside the machine op 
erator, beside the bricklayer 
the school teacher, and each has lost 
his vocational identity as a member 
of his community. So it will tend to 


sociologically 


our city com 


beside 


be with our commercial farmers in 
the newly “rurbanized” communi- 
ties. The farmer-businessman will 
live beside the urban businessman 


the urban industrial worker, and the 
urban professional man, with a de- 
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creasing emphasis on vocational dif- 
ferences among them. 

Ultimately they will lose their vo- 
cational identity as members of the 
community. At this point farming 
will no longer be a ‘way of life,” 
but will be a “way of making a liv- 
ing,” just the same as other busi- 
ness enterprises. 

5. Agriculture is an expanding in- 
dustry. American agriculture is an 
expanding industry in every impor- 
tant respect except one—the number 
of people required to run our farms 

Only in this single respect can it be 
said that agriculture is a “declin- 
ing” industry. 

Our agricultural plant uses each 
year more capital, more science and 
technology, more managerial capa- 
city, more purchased production in- 
puts, and more science and research 
before. It is obvi- 


than the year 
ous, therefore, that those writers 
and analysts who refer to agricul- 


ture as a “declining industry” look 
only at a single phase of this grow- 
ing and impcrtant American in- 
dustry 

The declining trend in farm popu- 
lation, although viewed with alarm 
by some politicians and rural funda- 
mentalists, is itself a sign of a 
strong agriculture 

This is the age of science and tech- 
nology in American agriculture. 
Brainpower has replaced horsepow- 
er as the central ingredient of suc- 
cess on our farms. 

We have already 
capital and capital per worker in 
agriculture greatly exceed that in 
American industry. Total capital as- 


seen how total 
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sets on our farms now exceed $200 


billion. If you add to this the in- 
vestment in agricultural businesses, 
the total investment in what has 


commonly come to be called “Agri- 
business” exceeds the total indus- 
trial assets in America. 


When we consider the agricul- 
tural industry, we need to include 
in our thinking those businesses 
that supply our farmers with items 
used in production, as well as the 
processing and distributive con- 
cerns that hand!e the food and 
fiber produced on our farms, For 
every worker on American farms, 
there is approximately 7/10 work- 
er engaged in supplying farmers 
with goods and services used in pro- 
duction, and approximately another 
worker engaged in processing and 
marketing the food and fiber pro- 
duced on our farms. This entire 
group comprises approximately 
87% of our labor force. This fig- 
ure hasn't changed much the last 
decade or so. We've had a trend 
toward fewer workers on farms, 
but increasing numbers of work- 
ers in the agriculturally related 
businesses. 


When the agribusiness is 
taken into consideration, approxi- 
mately % of the workers are on 
farms and *; off. Approximately %s 
of the capital is on farms and % 
off. Approximately % of the value 
added is on farms, and approximately 
% off the farm. 

The farm plant in America pur- 
chases approximately $17 billion 
worth of goods and services used in 
farm production. To this it adds a 
value of about $17 billion, which 
means that total farm produce leaves 
the farm gates at about $34 billion 
Processing and distribution add an- 
other $45 billion to this, which makes 
a total value of output in agribusi- 
ness of approximately $80 billion. 


total 


These figures point out the grow- 
ing importance of agriculture as a 
market. Industry depends upon agri- 
culture as a customer to a greater 
extent than most people realize. In 
contrast to 40 or 50 years ago, when 
farmers were producing most of their 
own fuel, power and fertilizer, in- 
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dustry is now furnishing farmers each 
year: 

6', million tons of finished steel 
—more than is used for a year’s 
output of passenger cars. 

45 million tons of chemical mate- 
rials—nearly five times the amount 
they used in 1935. 

1714 billion gallons of crude pe- 
troleum—more than is used by any 
other industry. 

285 million pounds of raw rubber 
—enough to make tires for 6 mil- 
lion automobiles. 

22 billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
trical power—more than enough to 
serve the cities of Chicago, De- 
troit, Baltimore and Houston for 
a year. 


I could go on citing other evidences 
of the tremendous importance of ag- 
riculture in our national life, but I 
think I’ve made the point. Whatever 
happens to agriculture has a direct 
and major impact upon industry 
and industry, by the same token, has 
a very great interest in the welfare of 
agriculture. 

Those of us who work in agricul- 
tural education and research have a 
responsibility to service the whole 
broad area of agribusiness. The mere 
fact that functions once performed 
on the farm have now been trans- 
ferred off the farm does not mean 
that our responsibility to them has 
diminished. Indeed, it may have in- 


creased. 
The Job Ahead 

It is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to detail our job in the dif- 
ficult days ahead. Suffice it to point 
out that the job will be a challenging 
one, and a difficult one. 

We must all combat the philosophy 
that sometimes rears its ugly head 
and asserts that because of current 
agricultural surpluses we should “de- 
clare a moratorium on research and 
education.” 


This is a false and dangerous doc- 
trine. It was preached in 1920 when 
post World War I surpluses de- 
veloped. Think where we would be 
today if that philosophy had pre- 
vailed 25 years ago. It was preached 
again in 1940, just before World 
War II, when surpluses again 
plagued us. Think for a moment 
where we would be today if we had 
listened to that just 19 years ago. 
The best way today to stop the 
steady march toward fulfillment of 
the American Dream would be to 
pull the rein on research and edu- 
cation. This we must never do. 


We talk a lot in America about 
horsepower. However, our greatest 
national resource today is brainpow- 
er. This complex scientific and social 
environment in which we live de- 
mands increasingly competent men 
and women to manage it effectively 
We must develop the brainpower of 
young America in such a way that 
the generation ahead can enjoy fully 
the technological and social develop- 
ments which await us. Not to train to 
its highest capacity the brainpower 
of our young men and women in 
America is just as wasteful of one of 
our great natural resources as not to 
exploit a new pit of iron ore, a new 
bed of uranium, or our fertile fields 

Those of us in adult educational 
work must not be frightened by the 
economic and sociological changes 
which agriculture is undergoing. 

Change is the law of progress. The 
challenge which faces us is to direct 
the change along constructive and 
beneficial channels 


Our problem, therefore, becomes 
one of intelligent analysis and di- 
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rection of the future—not cowering 
fear of it. 


None of us would want to live un- 
der the economic institutions which 
prevailed just a short 20 years ago 
Yet I am confident that some of us 
in this room, 20 years ago, vigorously 
resisted changes which were then oc- 
curring in the patterns of production, 
processing, and distribution. As we 
look back now, we wonder why. 

Likewise, 20 years from now we'll 
look back on 1959 and be a little 
amused that we were so fearful of 
change, rather than directing our 
energies toward channeling change 
down beneficial pathways. 

It has been said that the propo- 
nents of the “status quo” are often 
the villains of history. 

Those who resist inevitable change 
frequently perish in the process. 

Those who manage our agricultural 
preduction, processing, and _ distri- 
bution firms are challenged to give 
intelligent direction to the changes 
ahead, so that our great food and 
fiber industry will function even bet- 
ter than now. 

The future belongs to 
prepare for it. 


those who 
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Looking at Canada’s Crop Year 


I AM going to confine my remarks 
to the major considerations and 
developments of the crop year which 
ended on July 31 last. 

I know that there are two matters 
in which delegates to this annual 
meeting have a particular interest. 
I will deal with these matters first. 

Exports of wheat for the crop year 
1958 59 amounted to 2889 million 
bushels compared with 316 million 
bushels in the previous crop year. We 
had anticipated some decline in our 
exports due to the fact that we did 


In Retrospect 


By W. C. McNAMARA 


duction returned in 1958, Australian 
exports returned to more normal 
levels. Exports from the Argentine 
also increased moderately, reflecting 
an excellent wheat crop harvested in 
1958. 


Position Maintained 

I would say, when all factors are 
considered, we maintained our posi- 
tion in relation to other exporting 
countries and, also, in relation to the 
world market; in particular to that 
portion of the world market where 





cial basis .. .' 





The Crop Year Position Reviewed 


‘All factors considered, we maintained our posi- 
tion relative to other exporting countries .. . 
particularly in that portion of the market where 
business is conducted on a traditionally commer- 








not have the quantities of low grade 
wheat; in the previous crop year we 
had disposed of a large part of our 
inventory of low grades and the 1958 
crop consisted mainly of the higher 
grades. 

We were, therefore, not able to 
take advantage of markets for No. 5 
and No. 6 wheat to the extent of the 
previous crop year. Other factors 
were: Somewhat smaller shipments 
to Colombo Plan countries; loss of 
business sustained at the Pacific 
Coast during the month-long steve- 
dore strike, general competitive con- 
ditions which prevailed in the inter- 
national market in 1958-59. In spite 
of the fact our exports fell from 10 
to 12 million bushels below expecta- 
tions, we feel that we gave a good 
accounting of ourselves, taking all 
circumstances into consideration 

I can indicate to you the nature of 
some of the competition we faced in 
1958-59. The U.S. increased its ex- 
ports from 402 million bushels to 443 
million bushels. I want you to note 
my next observation. Of U.S. exports 
of 443 million bushels, 68% left the 
U.S. under government programs, and 
only 32% of total U.S. exports were 
sold on a straight commercial basis 
On their limited commercial sales, 
export subsidies applied. While we 
were the second largest exporter of 
wheat and flour in 1958-59, we were 
pre-eminent as far as commercial 
sales were concerned. 

I have read in the press that Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine also in- 
creased their exports in 1958-59. In 
1957, Australia experienced a virtual 
crop failure, and when normal pro- 
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business is conducted on a tradition- 
ally commercial basis 

The U.K., Japan and Germany al- 
ways provide a guide to the effective- 
ness of Canadian merchandising of 
wheat. Our exports to the U.K. in 
1958-59 amounted to 100.6 million 
bushels, very close to the 104 million 
bushels exported in the previous crop 
year. Japan was our second largest 
market, taking 42.1 million bushels 

an increase of about 2.5 million 
bushels over the previous crop year 
Our exports to the Federal Republic 
of Germany were 34.9 million bushels 
compared with 29.7 million bushels 
in the previous crop year. When we 
do as well as this in our three largest 
commercial markets, we have reason 
to believe our pricing policies were 
realistic and that Canadian wheat is 
well established on its merits as the 
accepted foundation for high-quality 
breadstuffs 

I would now like to refer to one 
phase of our internal grain position 
Producers’ deliveries of all grains and 
flaxseed in 1958-59 amounted to 550.7 
million bushels compared with 575.6 
million bushels in the previous crop 
year. This represented a decline, in 
round figures, of 25 million bushels 
Once again, while we did not achieve 
our objective in regard to producers’ 
marketings, we came very close to it 
I think you will agree with me that, 
when producers are able to sell 550 
million bushels of grain within a 12- 
month period, a high rate of delivery 
has been maintained. This is in ex- 
cess of the amount of grain which 
producers could deliver from an av- 
erage grain crop in the prairie pro- 
vinces 

I should add that we came very 
close to being able to provide delivery 
space for an additional 25 million 
bushels. In June and early July of 
last year we still had elevator space 
available in eastern Canada, and if 
we had been able to secure a larger 
volume of shipments from the Lake- 
head during those final, critical weeks, 
we could have provided delivery op 
portunity for at least another 15 mil- 
lion bushels of grain. I mention this 
for a specific purpose. If we could 


have loaded another 7,500 cars in the 


area which normally ships grain to 
the Lakehead, we would have had a 


much more satisfactory year-end 
position in respect to delivery quotas 
You will recall that in Manitoba we 
ended the crop year with 33 delivery 
points on a six-bushel general quota; 
154 delivery points with a seven 
bushel general quota and 184 delivery 
points with an eight-bushel general 
quota. In the neighboring province 
of Saskatchewan, we ended the crop 
year with 164 delivery points on a 
six-bushel general quota; 495 delivery 
points with a seven-bushel general 
quota and 408 delivery points with 
an eight-bushel general quota. If we 
had been able to take advantage of 
all the elevator space available in 
eastern Canada prior to close of the 
crop year on July 31, we were within 
reach of a year-end position with 
fully effective seven and eight-bushel 
general delivery quotas. As it turned 
out, we were left with a number of 
delivery points on a six-bushel general 
quota and quite a number of delivery 
points where the full seven bushels 
could not be delivered. 


Lakehead Position 


Now, you will want me to say 
something about the Lakehead posi- 
tion and our eastern movement fol- 
lowing the opening of navigation last 
year. Between the opening of naviga- 
tion and the end of the crop year on 
July 31, Lakehead shipments of grain 
were 44 million bushels less than 
during the same period of the pre- 
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vious crop year. As a result of small- 
er shipments of grain to the U.S. and 
a somewhat less favorable, late-sea- 
son export movement, it was inevita- 
ble that Lakehead shipments in the 
early part of the 1959 shipping season 
would be smaller than in the previous 
year. However, as I have already 
stated, we could have received more 
grain into eastern positions, but there 
were reasons for the delayed move- 
ment of grain from the Lakehead. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway was a 
new experience for all concerned, and 
in the early part of the navigation 
season there were unavoidable delays 
in the movement of vessels. More im- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. McNamara 
is chief commissioner for the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. His address was 
presented at the annual meeting of 
the Manitoba Pool Elevators held at 
Winnipeg. 
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portant, however, was the fact that 
a new pattern of inland shipping was 
being worked out for both grain and 
other commodities. Lake vessels were 
making the long trip to St. Lawrence 
ports rather than the short trip to 
Georgian Bay ports 

In many cases, grain and ore were 
being moved in combination, and I 
might add there was an exceptional 
demand for the movement of iron ore 
At this time no one could anticipate 
the extent to which ocean vessels 
would utilize the Seaway to move 
grain directly from the Lakehead o1 
from intermediate ports. These were 
problems associated with the first 
few months of operation of the St 
Lawrence Seaway and it took time to 
work them out. The difficulties ex- 
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perienced in the initial operation of 


the Seaway do not detract in any 
way from the importance of the 
great development which has taken 


place and the part which the Seaway 
is playing, and will continue to play, 
in the movement of grain. 

I would like to describe steps taken 
by the board in preparation for open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
From the start of the great project 
we realized that the Seaway would 
bring important changes to the ship- 


ment of western grain and that we 
would have to have our policies 
formulated well in advance of the 


opening. In consideration of the Sea- 


way, the board was firm on two 
points: 
Savings in the cost of moving 


wheat from the Lakehead should 
accrue to western producers who 
market their wheat through the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board 


9 In revising its pricing policy, the 
* cost of wheat shipped from St 
Lawrence ports to buyers 
should not be influenced by any action 
might take 

We felt that in these two 
principles we could determine a pol 
icy which would be fair to producers 
of the prairie provinces and which 
would also be fair to overseas buyers. 
The policy was announced 
on Jan, 30, 1959, and provided for 


l An 


overseas 


we 


basic 


board's 


immediate increase in board 


asking prices for wheat basis in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur of 
9 %¢ bu 


9 A board quotation of a daily price 
* for Canadian wheat cif. St 
Lawrence ports 
The our policy was that 
the saving from the Seaway would, 
in effect, become a part of our quoted 


basis of 
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prices basis in store the Lakehead, 
and the cost to buyers of wheat in 
store St. Lawrence ports would not 
be increased. 


Reasons for Increase 

Now, you will want to know why 
we increased our Lakehead price by 
5%¢ bu. This was the difference be- 
tween the estimated cost of moving 
wheat through the Seaway via the 
all-water route to St. Lawrence ports 
and the cost structure which had ap- 
plied prior to the close of navigation 
in 1958. I might add there were some 
complaints in eastern Canada that 
the savings inherent as a result of 
the Seaway should be passed on to 
consumers in eastern Canada. 

Obviously, they did not realize the 
implications of their suggestion. This 
would have meant lowering our sell- 
ing prices for export grain shipped 
via St. Lawrence ports. To keep our 
selling prices for wheat competitive 
at Churchill and Pacific Coast ports 
we would have had to make down- 
ward adjustments in our selling prices 
at these ports. Thus, the return to 
producers of western Canada would 
have been substantially lowered be- 
cause, as a country, we made a large 
investment in the construction of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

I now want to touch upon an im- 
portant consideration with regard to 
the Seaway. We must realize that it 
has provided the U.S. with a new and 
cheaper route for the export of its 
grain. Since the opening of navigation 


we have been in competition, in a 
major way, with U.S. grain shipped 
via the St. Lawrence. This is a new 


factor in our competitive position. 
In the sale of Canadian wheat our 
competition is based upon quality and 
the day-to-day pricing of wheat by 
the board. U.S. commercial competi- 
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tion is established by export sub- 
sidies fixed from day-to-day by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Whether or not we can retain the 
saving in forwarding costs resulting 
from the Seaway, for the benefit of 
grain producers in the prairie pro- 
vinces, depends in part upon the 
restraint exercised by U.S. authorities 
in fixing export subsidies applicable 
to grain shipments through their 
ports on the Great Lakes. 

We have made it very clear to 
U.S. authorities that in the applica- 
tion of their disposal programs, and 
in fixing export subsidies on grain 
shipments from their lake ports, they 
should respect their partnership in 
the Seaway and take into account 
lower forwarding costs for grain 


available to them as a result of the 
Seaway. 

: . 
Ultimate Saving 

The ultimate saving in costs re- 


sulting from the Seaway will depend, 
in part, upon the volume of wheat 
which moves by the direct all-water 
route through the Seaway, the vol- 
ume of wheat which is moved by all- 
water route via transfer elevators 
and the volume of wheat which it be- 
comes necessary to move by water 
to Georgian Bay ports and by rail to 
eastern destinations. I might add that 
as long as we have a surplus of wheat 
in Canada it will be necessary for us 
to use Georgian Bay and other in- 
terior eastern elevators for storage 
purposes, as well as to serve certain 
segments of the eastern domestic 
market. 

Board asking prices for wheat were 
relatively stable in 1958-59, apart 
from the adjustment in our Lakehead 
prices to which I referred and price 
changes which were due to the ex- 
change value of the Canadian dollar. 
The premium on the Canadian dollar 
was 3 31/32% at the start of the 
crop year, but had increased to 
19/32% by the end of the crop year. 
To the extent that the premium on 
the Canadian dollar increased, it was 
necessary for the board to reduce its 
asking prices for wheat in all posi- 
The Canadian dollar has been 
particularly strong in the present 
year, being quoted at a pre- 
mium of 5 35/64° on October 22. I 
can illustrate the effect of rising ex- 
change rates. I have told you that 
on Jan. 30 we increased our quoted 


tions 


crop 


price for wheat basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur by 55s¢ bu. On 
Jan. 30 last, the premium on the 
Canadian dollar was 3 9/64%. On 


Oct. 22, the premium was 5 35/64% 
Between these two dates the increase 
in the exchange value of the Cana- 
dian dollar has had the effect of re- 
ducing our in-store Lakehead prices 


by 3.5¢ bu., and our c.i.f. St. Law- 
rence prices by 3 8¢ bu. 
Owing to lower forwarding costs 


from Vancouver to overseas markets, 
board quoted prices for No. 1 North 
ern wheat basis in store Vancouve! 
ranged from 1l¢ bu. to 13¢ bu. above 
board asking prices in store the Lake 
head during the first half of the crop 


year; and from 5¢ bu. to 9¢ bu. higher 
during the second half of the crop 
year. Our asking prices for wheat 


from Churchill closely 
level of board asking 


Vancouver. 


for shipment 
paralleled the 
prices in store 

I would like to refer briefly to ac- 
tion which the government took after 


having received and considered the 
report of the Bracken Box Car In- 
quiry. First of all, I want to state 
that the wheat board cooperated 


fully with Mr. Bracken and his staff 


during the course of their investiga- 
tion. All information requested by the 
inquiry was made promptly available. 

In light of the report of the Brack- 
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en Commission, the Honorable Gordon 
Churchill, minister of trade and com- 
merce, under date of July 18, 1959, 
sent to the board new instructions 
governing board policy in respect to 
the allocation of its shipping orders 
The new instructions were to be ef- 
fective from Aug. 1, 1959, and are 
subject to review after one year's 
experience. 


New Instructions 

The board immediately gave con- 
siderations to carrying out the new 
instructions. On July 30 the board 
issued two instructions to the trade, 
giving effect to the new ‘policy as 
determined by the government. No 
doubt these new instructions have 
been considered by this meeting. The 
general policy was laid down in in- 
structions to the trade No. 2, and I 
would like to refer to a few sections 
of these instructions which read as 
follows: 


“The board will continue to issue 
shipping orders, including shipping 
priorities which the board may 
establish from time to time; 


“The board will continue to allo- 
cate shipping orders to the head 


offices of elevator companies for 
distribution to their elevator 
agents; it being the view of the 


board that the management of each 
elevator company is in the best 
position to assess the requirements 
of each elevator for shipping or- 
ders.” 


The next paragraph sets forth the 
new formula: 


“The board will commence the 
crop year 1959-60 by dividing its 
shipping orders among elevator 
companies on the basis of the per- 
centage for each company as re- 
cently announced by the board 
Thereafter the percentage for each 
company will be revised from time 
to time; each company’s total re- 
ceipts of wheat, oats, barley, rye 
and flaxseed from producers subse- 
quent to July 31, 1959 being taken 
into consideration. 


“The board will establish pro- 
cedures whereby elevator agents 
may apply to their railway agent 
for out-of-order cars when their 
elevator is congested and unable 
to receive grain of kinds or grades 
generally offered by producers.”’ 


In these four paragraphs we have 
the core of the new policy in regard 
to the allocation of board shipping 
orders. The most significant change 
in policy has to do with the treat- 
ment which is accorded to an eleva- 
tor which is congested. Both the re- 
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port of the Bracken Inquiry and the 
minister’s instructions to the board 
recognized the right of a congested 
elevator to boxcars in order that the 
elevator might continue as a competi- 
tive factor on a local market. Our 
instructions to the trade No. 3 set 
forth the regulations which would 
apply in respect to congested eleva- 
tors. The key proposal was: 


An elevator agent operating a 
congested elevator may file with 
the railway agent responsible for 
boxcars at the delivery point at 
which such congested elevator is 
situated, an application completed 
on a form supplied by the board 
requesting that two boxcars be 
placed at the congested elevator on 
an “out-of-order” basis from the 
first boxcars available for the ship- 
ment of grain at the delivery point. 


It was necessary for the board to 
clearly define what was meant by a 
congested elevator and the manner in 
which elevator agents could apply for 
two cars under the congested eleva- 
tor provision of the new policy. The 
key points of the new policy are: 


The board is now working on a 

formula which can be adjusted 
from time to time in accordance with 
the volume of business which each 
company originates through its coun- 
try elevators and 
9 The recognition that a congested 
— country elevator is entitled to 
shipments. 


I should emphasize that both the 
report of the Bracken Inquiry and the 
minister's instructions to the board 
recognize that first consideration 
must continue to be given board re- 
quirements of grains and grades of 
grain required to meet its sales com- 
mitments. This consideration has long 
been recognized, and as a board, we 
were glad to have it reemphasized 

I should also add that the agricul- 
tural committee of the House of Com- 
mons met last June and the question 
of the allocation of board shipping 
orders was introduced. Our board was 
particularly pleased when Mr 
Churchill released us from any obliga- 
tion which we had for not stating, in 
detail, the basis of our allocation of 
shipping orders. As a witness before 
the committee I then gave the per- 
centage distribution of board alloca- 
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tions of shipping orders to each ele- 
vator company. 

I want to assure you that the board 
will make every effort to carry out 
the terms and the intent of the new 
instructions issued to us by the min- 
ister of trade and commerce 


New Agreement 

During the past crop year a new 
International Wheat Agreement was 
negotiated. The new agreement is 
wider in scope and concept than the 
successive agreements which have 
been in effect since 1949. The objec- 
tives are much broader. 

Under preceding agreements, im- 
porting countries and exporting coun- 
tries had only at the 
maximum price or at the minimum 
price. Under the new agreement 
member countries have assumed a 
continuous obligation. Importing 
countries pledge to purchase a fixed 
percentage of their commercial re- 
quirements from member countries 
over a period of three years, com- 
mencing on August 1 last. With this 
basic change in terms, the new agree- 
ment is identified with day-to-day 
trading in wheat 

While importing countries entered 
the agreement pledging a_.fixed per- 
centage of their annual requirements, 
there is plenty of incentive within 
the agreement for importing countries 
to exceed their actual commitments 
under the agreement. By so doing 
they can build entitlements under the 
agreement if and when times of scar- 
city arise. I would, therefore, expect 
that most importing countries will 
take more wheat for registration un- 
agreement than their sub- 
scribed percentages indicate 
° I also think it is well that non- 
commercial transactions are to be 
recorded by the International Wheat 
Council. It brings these transactions 
into focus—into relationship with the 
normal trade which goes on with im- 
porting and exporting countries 
While these transactions are not gov- 
erned by the terms of the agreement, 
they are recordable and will form a 
part of the records of the council 
This is especially important since the 
agreement provides for an annual re- 
view of the wheat situation by the 
wheat council. The framework for a 
more orderly approach to interna- 


obligations 


tional wheat problems has been pro- 
vided for 

It is a matter of satisfaction to all 
of us that the terms of the new 
agreement were fully acceptable to 
the U.K. From experience we know 
that any international wheat 
ment of which the world’s largest im- 
porting country is not a member can 
only be partially effective. With U.K 
an active participant in the negotia- 
tion of the new agreement, and as a 
member of the new agreement, the 
cause for international cooperation in 
wheat has taken a big step forward 


agree- 


New Crop Year 


We are now into a new crop year 
The first comment should be directed 
towards events which have transpired 
in connection with harvesting of the 
1959 grain crop. Continuous rain and 
snowfall have caused 
hardship to many grain 
Manitoba. The affected 


areas in this province are well known 


unseasonable 
great pro- 


ducers in 


to all of us 

Areas in proximity to the Red 
River, and particularly to the east of 
the Red River, have suffered 
loss, and farming operations for the 
time being have been brought to a 
standstill by unfortunate weather 
conditions that have been experienced 
during the past five or six weeks. Pro- 
ducers in the Interlake Area and in 
the Swan River Valley are sharing 
in the same experience. Throughout 
the main wheat growing areas of 
southern Manitoba many individual 
producers have yet to complete hat 


great 


vesting 

The difficulties being 
in Manitoba are 
large number of producers in northern 


experienced 
shared by a 
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Saskatchewan, where continuous rain 
and snowfall have left all or a sub- 
stantial part of the 1959 harvest un- 
completed. In Alberta, excessive rain- 
fall has delayed harvesting over wide 
areas, but conditions there are not 
comparable to those in northern Sas- 
katchewan or in the most affected 
areas of Manitoba. A spell of good 
weather has enabled harvesting to 
proceed in most parts of Alberta 

I want to assure you that the wheat 
board will do everything it can to 
facilitate the handling of out-of-con- 
dition grain, whether threshing is 
completed this fall or in the spring 
this 
duced because close to three-quarters 
been 
grain 

dry 
will be some weeks be- 


Our problem in respect is re- 
of the wheat crop has 
harvested and the bulk of the 


harvested in a 


prairie 
has been 
condition, It 
fore the harvesting 
fully known, but I want to assure you 
that the position is being considered 
every day. We are also working very 
closely with the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners in regard to the situation 


position will be 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
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process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
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facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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WET UH 


WASHINGTON — Political 
storm clouds are blowing over the 
horizon for the Republicans in the 


farm belt. And the storm may 
break during 1960—an_ election 
year. The most recent income re- 
port for farmers projects a billion 
dollar dip in the cash take for the 
third quarter of this year, And that 
means the lowest level recorded in 
the postwar period. 


Most of the decline is found in two 
crops—wheat and swine. For wheat, 
a cut in acreage with the crop down 
by more than 340 million bushels 
would account for over $600 million 
in wheat farmer income 

It is not only the reduced 
which is a matter of deep concern 
to farmers and to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There is the ev- 


income 


er-increasing level of costs of the 
things farmers must buy 
USDA officials comment that the 


income situation is a repeat 
1955-56 econcmic scene where 
the same conditions prevailed 
national general election 


current 
of the 
about 


prior to a 


And the officials doubt that there 
will be any major correction of the 
conditions 

Eastern newspapers interpret the 
cut in farm income as boding no 
good for Republican election  pros- 


pects in the farm belt next year. 
Yet the threat of farm belt retali- 
ation is for the most part a vanish- 
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ing ghost in virtually every state of 
the union. It has been observed that 
today there as only two states where 
the farm program is a major issue. 
They are the states of North and 
South Dakota. Throughout the Great 
Plains states and the Corn Belt the 
farm vote is a minor part of the 
weight of the voting population. 
Those citizens running for Congress 
may be best advised to consider the 
industrial-labor element and _ the 
housewife buying in the supermarket 
and chain store, rather than the 
farmer, as assurance of election. 


Obviously, any decline in farm in- 
come affects all farmer-units, no 
matter how efficient. But the big 
units are likely to continue using 
black ink in their account books and 
it is only the uneconomical, small 
farm units which are hurting badly. 
But these smaller units never feasted 
on milk and honey even under the 
old days of high price supports and 
no acreage restraints. 

There are no indications here that 
Congress will touch farm legislation 
this coming session in any major re- 
spect. It may tighten a bolt here and 
there in the farm machinery, but 
Congress, with its investigatory com- 
mittees working full blast, will be 
more inclined to expose alleged in- 
efficiency in government rather than 
to attempt any major overhaul in 
farm legislation. 
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wo wo 
Commonwealth countries: September months September months 

S. © .dscccsdecdsetenedhd cctcsgeverd 612,452 1,063,377 552,433 1,065,319 
Africa— 

Britta Gast AMIS .occcccccccescecece ses a a ee 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland .. 486 2,076 560 8% 

TEED ccc cecccecesooevesecvogcesese 1,350 i 

PRED Surkthde bevecdeusetreesuneeen 91,412 163,331 23,650 60,485 

Nigerla ..ccccccccccccvcccccevceseons 16,155 43,388 526 3,738 

Shared BEBRD cccceccceseccccecceccoes 26,129 45,764 4,300 18,776 
Asio— 

RN os bobndceeddetnssnsqurséeas 66,712 ee). eee 10,136 

Orr re te 26,770 56,885 com 18,953 

I Gs ee sae PS 850 850 

Malaya and Singapore laetarsawanseie 23,246 oe eae 17,030 
E 

EE Gt adecddeiatvevetcnecuees 2,240 5,600 2,688 
North Americo— 

Bahamas ° 17,477 27,294 7,38! 14,383 

eric a ale ES Ae Ge Ps 14,221 23,034 11,935 23,515 

Bermuda 4,460 6,384 3,763 8,806 

British Honduras 576 1,361 1,242 4,356 

SOUEED ov iveccicesececces oouns 66,130 94,671 42,676 96,111 

Leeward and Windward Islands .. 34,410 65,194 31,898 54,988 

Trinidad and Tobago ....... Kedioune 86,522 146,556 51,083 107,269 
Oceanio— 

Fiji a Havninivehnse 905 _— . » en  <beke 
South Americo— 

British Guiana ee 22,655 31,279 9,399 16,607 
Totals, commonwealth countries . 1,135,193 2,163,413 741 696 1,524,906 
Foreign countries— 

Africo— 

Belgian Congo 22,379 43,056 6,680 26,639 

Liberia 717 1,949 16! 751 

Morocco wae ‘ 275 275 

Portuguese East Africa ......... 150 550 7 ier 

Portuguese West Africa ..... 3,935 7,782 1,480 
Asia— 

Arabia 716 766 2,250 3,747 

Pr itohs babhbdaana cies er = come 24 24 

Japan Reale ; 37,849 © —0UlltéC 2,320 

Lebanon ; tcuteseasettaed 113 193 - aie 

Philippine Islands 167,477 281,057 11,415 33,370 

Dis co 56666 in sadeee eee 5,592 A pe 18,230 

EE Liiawncceksvewerdedechseeate 21,856 26,307 6,600 
Europe— 

Belgium Pett . 21,370 29,427 

Denmark 200 200 sede 

Greece 287 287 

Iceland 1,000 1,000 772 2,172 

Ital : ; 94 

Netherlands 785 ees 1,160 

Portugal 869 Se "310 

Sweden 440 
North Americo— 

Costa Rica 17,025 37,450 3,450 24,715 

Cuba — 4,652 22,834 16,200 20,000 

Dominican Republic 16,530 38,788 10,125 35,552 

El Salvador 13,802 33,746 2,550 19,011 

French West Indies ; 100 30 200 975 

Guatemala 3,225 15,992 5,970 6,270 

Haiti 90 500 20,690 

Honduras 1,253 4.778 2,780 5,730 

Netherlands Antilles 5,060 11,500 7,251 13,407 

Nicaragua 6,730 21,542 5,190 15,974 

Panama 10,337 16,917 8,355 19,775 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 575 1,899 400 1,200 

U. S$ 61,196 104,488 53,040 103,827 
Seuth America— 

Chile ‘ 400 400 ; F 

Colombia 201 201 200 350 

Peru ° 600 400 1,100 

Surinam 3,053 5,155 3,303 4,193 

Venezuela 220 220 65,472 65,111 
Total foreign countries 407,128 767,790 228,620 507,766 
Total all countries 1,542,321 2,931,203 970,316 2,032,672 


*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour Millers Assn 





FDA Appoints Three 


To New Division 


WASHINGTON — Appointment of 
Chester T. Hubble as head of a new 
division of administrative review in 
the Food and Drug Administration’s 
bureau of enforcement has been an- 
nounced by Malcolm R. Stephens, di- 
rector of the bureau. Mr. Hubble has 
been assistant to the director of the 
bureau since January, 1957. 

The new division comprises the 
food, the drug and device, and the 
steongraphic branches of the bureau. 
It was created to provide better gen- 
eral supervision and control in the 
administrative review of proposed 
legal actions, and in handling corre- 
spondence concerning requirements of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, and related acts. 

Mr. Hubble started his FDA career 
as a seafood inspector at New Or- 
leans in 1934. He has served as an 
inspector in the St. Louis, Chicago, 
New Orleans and Minneapolis dis- 
tricts, and was chief inspector of the 
latter two. He became district chief 
at Minneapolis in 1945, and at Cin- 
cinnati in 1951. 

Ralph F. Kneeland will be in 
charge of the food branch of the di- 
vision, and Morris Yakowitz will be 
in charge of the drug and device 


branch, which will also handle cos- 
metic cases, Mr. Stephens said. Mr. 
Kneeland is a former president of 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, and is well known 
to many feed men. 

Mr. Kneeland entered the FDA as 
a food and drug inspector in 1935 
After inspection assignments at Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Seattle and Port- 
land, he was transferred to the ad- 
ministrative offices in Washington in 
1939. 

Mr. Yakowitz entered FDA as a 
chemist in 1935, serving in analytical 
work in the San Francisco labora- 
tories, and was chief drug chemist 
there prior to his transfer to Wash- 
ington headquarters in 1948. 
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Monument to Mark 


Site of Grist Mill 


Thanks to the historical 
of the Washington County (Minn.) 
Historical Society, the Minnesota 
Historical Society and the state high- 
way department, a stone monument 
is being erected to designate the site 
of the first privately-owned grist m ll 
ever established in the state 

It will be the only marker of the 
mill—which was founded 116 years 
ago—because all of the other build- 
ings apparently have disappeared 

Originally, the mill was built by 
Lemuel Bolles in 1843. The pioneer 
carted slabs of stone from the edge 
of Lake St. Croix a mile and a half 
to the site of his mill. Without nails, 
Mr. Bolles used wood to fasten his 
timbers together. After operating 
the mill a few years, he sold it. The 
mill changed hands again, and then 
a third time, coming in 1872 into 
the ownership of F. Robecke, who re- 
built it and added a feed mill 

By 1875 the mill was in the hands 
of one Emil Munch, who made fur- 
ther improvements. After that, its 
history fades into obscurity. Today 
there is nothing to identify the orig- 
inal mill, and the property is owned 
by a California resident. None of the 
buildings on the property date back 
to the mill's beginning 

But the move to mark the site 
was initiated by a retired army col- 
onel, Lemuel Bolles, a grandson of 
the founder. Prior to his death a few 
years ago, the grandson sent $10 
to the Washington County Historical 
Society to start a fund to erect the 
marker 


interest 


Agricultural Text 
‘Rented’ in India 


The book, “Soil Management in 
India,”” not only represents the first 
Indo-American cooperative effort to 
produce a textbook on agriculture 
for use in India, but also is setting 
some interesting precedents 

For instance, it has been tradi- 
tional that no Indian author could 
receive royalties on books which he 
had written until he had retired 
As a result, there has been little in- 
centive for writing textbooks, and 
there have been only a handful on 
agriculture published in India since 
the 1930's 

This rule 
The three 


finally has been altered 
Indians who co-authored 
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“Soil Management in India” with 
Roy Donahue of the Kansas State 
University team of technical experts 
in India all will receive 5% royalty 
on sales of the book. Mr. Donahue, 
who colleborated on the work, will 
not receive any royalties 

Because few Indian students can 
afford to own the book, which re- 
tails for Rs. 25 ($5), a textbook 
rental plan is being started in many 
of the 33 Indian institutions using 
the text. At Bapatla Agriculture Col- 
lege, to which Mr. Donahue ‘s at- 
tached, the students live four to a 
room and the tex'book is rented for 
Rs. 5 ($1) a year to a rocm, or for 
Rs. 1.25 (30¢) a student 

The Indian ministry of external 
affairs recently purchased 35 copies 
of the book for distribution to Indian 
embassies abroad 

eee 

BOMBS AWAY—Two high schol 
boys at Prichard, Ala., absent with- 
out leave from their books and desks, 
recently admitted to borrowing a 
small airplane and bombing the 
school with paper bags filled with 
flour 

The boys admitted to police offi- 
cials that they skipped school, bought 
the flour and paper bags, made 25 
of the flour bombs and then sought 
an airplane. Arriving at the local 
airport, which was apparently not 
attended, they “borrowed” a plane 
(one youth had a private pilot's li- 
cense) and made a few practice runs 
over a wooded area to test their 
marksmanship 

Then they headed for the school 
made one pass over the building and 
came back at 300 ft., zeroed in and 
dropped their bombs 

No one was injured, although one 
bomb hit the roof of the auditor:um 
another fell into a barbecue pit and 
others fell in the school yard 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Minnesota Rule on 


Mill Motors Cited 


ST. PAUL—In a notice regarding 
motors for grain elevators and feed 
mills, the Minnesota State Board of 
Electricity has called attention to 
the National Electrical Code. Offi- 
cials said that all such locations, 
Class 2, Div. 1, shall use only such 
motors as are labeled “Class 2, 
Group G.” 


S. M. Sanford, executive secretary 
of the board, said: “The proposal 
that we could accept a pressurized 
hood around an enclosed motor is a 
violation of code and deemed haz- 
ardous. We cannot approve such an 
installation, and a correction order 
must be issued. There have been no 
exceptions by the office, regardless 
of what may be said in the field.” 

It is understood that from now on, 
the rules regarding Class 2, Group 
G (labeled) motors will be strictly 
enforced in all new construction in 
grain elevators, feed plants and flour 
mills. The rules will be enforced by 
controlling the electricians in what 
they may install in these plants 
They must report their work to the 
St. Paul office. The rule applies in 
any change-over in an existing plant 
also. 


Lhicenig) 


MISSOURI BAKERS—In the upper photo are the new officers of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn. and those renamed to serve another term; left to right: George 
H. Buford, reappointed secretary; Paul W. Schattgen, first vice president; 
LeRoy Gillan, president; Byron Welch, second vice president, and William F. 
Ellerbrock, reelected treasurer. In the lower photo, left to right, are: E. E. 
Jarnagin and Phillip Talbott, U.S. Department of Agriculture's grain defense 
committee; Mr. Ellerbrock, and Leo Rozanek, president of the St. Louis Retail 
Bakers Assn. The USDA men, who spoke at MBA's fall outing, and Mr. 
Rozanek, were named honorary members of the association. 
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U.S. Wheat Exhibit 
At Lima Trade Fair 
‘Highly Successful’ 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—Great 
Plains wheat growers scored a 
with their exhibit at the Inter- 
national Pacific Trade Fair held at 
Lima, Peru, in October 

That is the repor of Jack L Smith 
South American representative of the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop 


suc- 


cess 


ment Assn. Also attending the fair 
were Byrd Hardy, Kansas Wheat 
Commiss'on member from Greens- 
burg, Kansas, and Lester Mort, Ve- 
nango, Neb., the association’s rep- 
resentative in Washington, 

The exhibit at the fair, the lergest 
event of its kind ever held in Latin 


America, attracted widespread inter- 
Mr. Smith said. Featured in it 
were a model bakery and kitchen, 
which prepared fresh bread and cakes 
daily, and a scale model “Wheat 
Town, U.S.A.” 

More than 1,600 pieces were turned 
out by the model bakery each day 
These were promptly shipped to a 
Boys’ Town bordering Lima, and re- 


est 


of 


sulted in the most effective gesture 
the wheat team could have _ per- 
formed, Mr. Smith added 


The event brought the Great Plains 
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Peru's two ton government officials, 
President Manuel Prado and Prime 
Minister Pedro Beltran. At a private 
dinner they discussed the possiblities 
of ircrcacing U.S. wheat exports to 
the South American country 

La Prenza, the country’s 
leading newspapers, praised Mr. Har- 
dy for h's friendly manner. “We like 


one of 


to have Americans like him visit 
Peru.” the paper commented. 

“The trade fair has been an out- 
standing success,” summed up Mr 
Smith “The impact of our exhibit 
and the visit by the association's 
representatives will last for a long 
time.” 


The exhibit is one of the methods 
being used by the association to win 
a bigger share of the foreign market 
for US. wheat. It was erected in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

Supporting the Great Plains associ- 
ation’s drive for an expanded wheat 
market are the Kansas Association 
of Wheat Growers, the Kansas Wheat 
Commission, the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers Assn., the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, and the Colorado Wheat 
Administrative Committee. 


BREAD 


USDA Orgnaisce New 
Market Research Staff 


WASHINGTON— A new technical 
staff has been organized to evaluate 
the market potential and industrial 
practicability of products or processes 
which might be developed through 
the research efforts of the utilization 
research and development divisions 
of the Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. 

The new unit, called the product 
and process evaluation staff, will as 
sist the deputy administrator of 
USDA's Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice in determining areas where utili- 
zation research appears to offer the 
most economic promise. 

Dr. John R. Matchett, assistant to 
the administrator in ARS for utili- 
zation research and development, 
has been named director of the new 
group. He will have four staff spe- 
cialists—one each for the chemical 
industry, food and feed industry, fiber 
industry and commodity economics 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
milling and allied 





Nov. 
6 


1959 

Close 
39% 
35% 
45% 
60 
40's 
82'4 
50% 
54 


54% 
89 
92% 
12% 
103' 
33% 
103% 
75% 
74 
50% 
55'/2 
152 
33 
42'A 
85'/2 
45% 
130 
52 
94'/2 
35's 
52' 
90% 
24'/2 
14% 


52 
95 


Asked 
119 
102'/2 
87'/2 
38% 
146'/2 
99% 
93 
88'/2 


Quotations on baking, 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Oct 
30, 
——1959 1959 
High Low Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 44% 386% 
Ailis-Chaimers 38% 26% . 
Am. Bakeries Co 50's 42% 45% 
Am. Cyanamid 654 46% 58's 
A-D-M Co 49/2 39% ... 
Borden B82 70% 83% 
Cont. Baking Co 55% 44% 50% 
Corn Pr. Rer. Co 59% S0% 54 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp 60% 50% 53% 
Ptd. $4.20 984 87% . 
Dow Chemical 93's 74% 86/2 
General Baking Co 14% 12 12% 
General toogs Corp. 104% 74% 100 
General Mills, Inc 37% 302 34 
Pfd 5% 114 103 
Merck & Co 91% 67 74% 
Pid. $3.50 85 75 ee 
Monsanto Chem. Co.. 56% 38% 50% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 56 49% 55% 
Pfd. $/ 164'/2 1452 152% 
Pfizer, Chas 43% 30% 33'2 
Pillsbury Co . 49% 41% 42'” 
Procter & Gambie 90 73% 86 
Quaker Outs Co 5442 45% . 
Pid. $6 .. 140 12442 .. 
St. Regis Paper Co 54% 42% SI 
Pfd. $4.40 ° 97 91” . 
Std. Brands, Inc 36 35 
Sterling Drug 59% 43 8 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 1062 91" , 
Un. Bisc. of Am 302 22% 24% 
Ward Baking Co 184 12% 14% 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co 52 42 50'/ 
Pfd 101 96 
Stocks not traded 
Bid 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd 114 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 101% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 87 
Cream of Wheat 38's 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd 145 
Pfizer, Chas Pfd 95% 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 92 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 87 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 90 


92” 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, 


milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 








Oct. Nov 
30, é, 
—i959 1959 «1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 10% 6M 7% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y 38% 33% 34'/2 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co 3% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 74 76 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Oct. Oct 
23, 30, 
—— 1959 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5.50 4.00 4.25 
Pfd. B 58 55 . 58 
Can. Bakeries 8'/2 6 : 6 
Can. Food Prod 5.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 
A 9" 7 *6'a 7 
Pfd 62 41% 43 
Catelli Food, A 44 39 39 39 
Cons. Bakeries 10% 8 10 9/2 
Dover ind 12% 0% 12% 12 
Pid 94 8% 8% 8% 
Faderal Grain 5! 39 44% 48 
Pid 29 27% 27 
Gen. Bakeries 10.50 7.00 7.25 
Int. Mig., P¥d 70 67 68 
Lake of the Woods 
Pid 125 116 116 
Maple Leaf Mig 19 12% 17% 16 
Pfd i 972 92 92 
McCabe Grain 34 31 33 
Ogitvie Flour 53'2 40 43 43 
Pid 145 132 140 140 
Toronto Elevs 1S% 2% (13% 13% 
United Grain, A 17 15! IS'A 182 
Weston, G A 44'. 33 36 36! 
8 4442 33 362 37 
Pid. 412% 95 8! 82 82'\% 
*Less than board lot 
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ADM First Quarter 
Earnings Are Down 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has reported earnings of 
$857,503, equal to 53¢ a common 
share, for the first quarter of its cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

In the same July-September period 
a year ago, ADM earned $1,618,181, 
or $1.01 a share. 

Reporting the profit figures to the 
company’s annual meeting of stock- 
holders, John H. Daniels, president, 
said the first quarter earnings slight- 
ly exceeded expectations and that for 
the 1959-60 fiscal year ADM antici- 
pates improved profits over last year. 
In the year ended June 30, 1959, ADM 
earned $3.38 a share. 

“It is only fair to point out, how- 
ever,” the ADM president said, “that 
effects of the steel strike cannot be 
predicted or ‘budgeted’ and ADM’s 
profits are closely allied with the 
health of the U.S. economy as a 
whole.” 

Stockholders elected one new di- 
rector and reelected all other mem- 
bers of the board, headed by Thomas 
L. Daniels, chairman, and John 
Daniels, president. The new director 
is Crowdus Baker, Chicago, a direc- 
tor, vice president and comptroller 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

A dividend of 50¢ a share was de- 
clared by the board, payable Dec. 1 
to stockholders of record Nov. 18. 


Soybean Operations 

John Daniels said the major factor 
in lower first quarter earnings was 
the unfavorable profit margin in soy- 
bean operations. This resulted from 
lower soybean oil prices and tempor- 
arily depressed meal prices, he said, 
but the situation now is “definitely 
improving.” 

Pointing out that an ever-growing 
portion of ADM’s sales is coming from 
longer-margin products, John Daniels 
said this is a natural result of the 
emphasis on upgrading commodities 
to more profitable chemical interme- 
diates for industry. In the past 10 
years, chemical group sales have in- 
creased 8712% and those of the spe- 
cialty group 33%. 

Thomas Daniels, reviewing the 
long range organization program 
which culminated several months ago 
in the consolidation of all ADM oper- 
ations into four product groups, said 
the changes have been based on adop- 
tion of the marketing concept by top 
management. The product group, he 
continued, resulted in the elimination 
of some overlapping operations in the 
interest of maximum efficiency. 

“Actually the marketing concept 
is nothing new to ADM or to indus- 
try,” said the board chairman. “It 
orienting every facet of a business 
engineering, production, research, 
and sales the customers’ wants 
and needs.” 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 
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Conventio 


November 

Nov. 13-14 — District 13, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New Engiand Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 120 
Boylston St., Rm. 902, Boston 16, 
Mass. 

Nov. 16-18 — Wholesale Variety 
Bakers Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
Sheraton, Louisville, Ky.; host, Allan 
Linker, 1125 W. Market St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


December 


Dec. 4-5—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Wichita Airport, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Richard Mag- 
erkurth, CG&F Grain Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Dec. 12—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1960 
January 


Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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So 
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Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


February 

Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

Feb, 7-8—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 26-27—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.;  sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 4-5—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, TL. 

March 18-19—Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Cleveland, Ohio; secs., District 3, 
John Money, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; District 6, Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 31-April 
ers Assn., 46th 


2—Southern Bak- 
annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


April 

April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
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lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Tl. 


May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
convention; Fort Des Moines 
Des Moines, lowa;: Earl 
6416 Colby Des 


nual 
Hotel, 
FF. Weaver, 
Moines, Iowa. 


sec., 


Ave., 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers’ Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


May 
of Flour 
toria Hotel, 


Association 
Waldorf-As- 
City; 


20-22 — National 
Distributors, 
New York 


sec., 


Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec, sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 18, UL 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
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bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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American Ace 
A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
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AERATION: 
Aeration Study Is Reported by USDA Oct. 27—p 
ASSOCIATIONS: 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry (Meeting, Of- 
ficers) . Oct. 20—p 
American Bakers Assn. (Convention, Officers) Oct. 27—p 
American Chemical Socie'y (National Meeting) Oct. 13—p 
American Corn Millers Federation (Annual Meeting) ...Oct. 20—p 
American Corn Millers Feiera ion [illus.) Oct. 27—p 
Associated Retail Bakers of America (Board of Di- 
rectors) : oie Oct. 20—p 
Association of Ovrerative Millers (Pacific District Mee 
ing) . , Oct. 13—p 
Association of Operative Millers (Technical Committee) .Oct. 13—p 
Chicago Agricultural Club (Meeting) Oct. 6—p 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. (Meeting) Oct. 13—p 
Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn. (Con- 
ference) , Oct. 13—p 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men's Club (Fal Meet- 
ing) . , Oct. 6—p 
International Wheat Council (Chairman Resigns) Oct. 6—p 
International Wheat Council (Wheat, Flour Transac- 
tions) , Oct. |3—p 
Millers National Federation (Market Development Con- 
ference) Oct. 13—p 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. (Fall Meeting) Oct. 20—p 
New York Association of Flour Distributors (Meeting) ..Oct. 27—p 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. (Convention) .Oct. 6—p 
Self-Rising Flour Institute (Plans to Join Corn Meal 
Program) Oct. 13—p 
AUTHORS: 
Checchi, Arthur A 
Food Packaging Under the Food Additives Amendment 
—What Needs to Be Done? Oct. 6—p 
Irving, James R 
Setting Up a Quality Control and Technical Develop- 
ment Laboratory Oct. 13—p 
Johnson, Harold G 
The Situation for Soft Red Wheat Oct. 27—p 
Martin, Wayne G., Jr 
You—The Distributor Oct. 13—p 
Roessier, William 
Insurance and the Milling Industry Oct. 27—p 
Watson, C. A 
The Cereal Laboratory at Montana State Oct. 13—p 
White, F. J., Jr 
Containerization in Bulk Material Handling Oct. 13—p 
BAKED FOODS: : 
‘Down Trend’ in Baked Foods Consumption Refuted by 
Speakers at ABA Convention Oct. 20—p 
BARTER CONTRACTS: ‘ 
USDA Reports April-May, 1959, Barter Contracts Higher 
Than Previous Quarter Oct. 27—p 
BOARDS OF TRADE: : 
Chicago Board of Trade (Altorfer Retires) Oct. 13—p 
Chicago Board of Trade (Some Memberships Retired). .Oct. 27—p 
Hutchinson Board of Trade (Plans Office Move) Oct. 27—p 
Vancouver Grain Exchange (Officers Elected) Oct. 6—p 
BREADGRAIN: 
World Breadgrain Crop Estimated to Be Second Larg- 
est of Record Oct. 13—p 
CANADA: 
Agriculture Handbook Lists Canadian Crop Figures Oct. 27—p 
August Movements of Canadian Wheat, Flour Exceed 
July Oct. 6—p 
Canada's Trouble Spot for Harvest Switches to East- 
ern Prairies Oct. 27—p 
Canadian Exports Oct. 6—p 
Canadian Farm Act Becomes Effective Oct. 13—p 
Canadian Forecast of Wheat Outturn Above Last Year. Oct. |13—p 
Clearances of Canadian Wheat, Fiour (chart) Oct. 6—p 
Crop Year Production of Canadian Grain Exceeding 
1958-59 Oct. 13—p 
1958-59 Canadian Exports of Wheat, Flour Tabulated Oct. 20—p 
Preliminary Protein Map for Western Canada Published.Oct. 6—p 
Shipments of Grain Rise at Vancouver Oct. 20—p 
Unthreshed Crop Worries Canada Oct. 20—p 
Western Canadian Grain Firms Fined for Mis-Labeling. Oct. 27—p 
Winter Envelopes Western Canada, Halts Harvest Oct. 13—p 
CHINA: 
PL 480 Wheat, Flour Authorizations to UAR, Nationalist 
China Reported Oct. 27—p 
COMPANIES: 
Biochemical! Corporation of America (Sales Head) Oct. 27—p 
Cargill, Inc. (To Open Delmarva Facilities) Oct. 6—p 
Chase Bag Co. (Kansas City Apoointments) Oct. 20—p 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Sales Report) Oct. 27—p 
DCA Food Industries, Inc. (Plans Expansion) Oct. 6—p 
Day Co. (Firms Acquired in Stock Exchange) Oct. 20—p 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. (Opens New Mill) Oct. 13—p 
General Baking Co. (Financial Report) Oct. 27—p 
General Foods, Inc. (Cookbook Promotion) Oct. 27—p 
General Mills, Inc (To Manufacture ‘Multi-Purpose 
Food’) , Oct. 20—p 
General Mills, Inc. (Closed Circuit TV Meeting) Oct. 20—p 
General Mills, Inc. (Buys Magnaflux Corp.) Oct. 27—p 
Hubbard Milling Co. (Personnel Changes) Oct. 6—p 
Igleheart Bros. (Appointment) : Oct. 6—p 
International Milling Co. (Charles Ritz) Oct. 20—p 
International Milling Co. (To Close Ponca City, Okla 
Plant) Oct. 27—p 
Kroger Co. (Sales Report) ‘ Oct. 20—p 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc. (Sales Report Oct. 20—p 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc. (Valleydale Packers, Inc 
Purchase Facilities) Oct. 13—p 
Magnaflux Corp. (Bought by General Mills) Oct. 27—p 
Miller Publishing Co. (Personnel, Reassignments) Oct. 20—p 
Montana Fiour Mills Co. (Election) Oct. 13—p 
Montana Flour Mills Co. (Financial Report) Oct. 13—p 
Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co. (Promotion) Oct. 27—p 
New England Bakery (Bought by Ward Baking Co.) Oct. 27—p 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd. (Sells Elevators) Oct. 20—p 
Prince Manufacturing Macaroni Co. (False Advertising 
Claims) . , ‘ Ti SETS ; Oct. 20—p 
Quaker Oats Co. (Whipple Plans Retirement) Oct. 27—p 
Ralston Purina Co. (Announces Changes) Oct. 6—p 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. (Larson Retires at Billings) Oct. 6—p 
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Russell-Miller Milling Co. (Elects Board Members) Oct. 27—p 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Opens Ohio Valley Office) Oct. 6—p 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Construction) : Oct. 27—p 
Southern Bakeries Co. (Vice President Elected) Oct. 13—p 
Standard Milling Co. (Elects Directors) , Oct. 13—>p 
Standard Milling Co. (Elects Vice President) Oct. 20—p 
Valleydale Packers, Inc. (Purchases Lindsey-Robinson) . Oct. 13—p 
Victor Chemical Works (Self-Rising Fiour Promotion) Oct. 13—p 
Ward Baking Co. (Buys New England Bakery) Oct. 27—p 
CONFERENCE: 
Market Development Conference Oct. 13—p 
DEF'NITIONS: 
New Definitions of Whea! Products Tentative'y Chosen. Oct. 20—p 
EDITOR'ALS: 
Euthanasia Planned for ‘Food for Peace’ Oct. 20—p 
The Evils of the Strike Weapon, irresponsibly Used Oct. 13—p 
The Fundamental Importance of Research Oct. 6—p 
The Many-Sided Face!s of Oct. 20—p 
Some Thoughts on Chasin' Women Oct. 13—p 
Visiting Other Firms’ Fiour Mills Oct. 27—p 
EUROPE: 
European Demand for Grain Grows Oct. 27—p 
EXPORTS: 
USDA Export Report Oct. 27—p 
U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief {chart). Oct. 20—p 
U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour (chart) Oct. 20—p 
Wheat, Flour Barter Banned to Six Areas Oct. 27—p 
FARM LAND: 
European, Canadian Farming Compared Oct. 13—p 
FLOUR DISTR'BUTION: 
You—The Distributor Oct. 13—p 
FLOUR: 
September Flour Output 20,723,656 Cwt., Daily Offtake 
986.841 Cwt.; Both Over August But Below Septem- 
ber of 1958 Oct. 13—p 
20.5 Million Cwt. Flour Produced During August Oct. 13—p 
FREIGHT RATES: 
Hearings to Begin on Freight Rates Oct. 20—p 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
Wheat Growers Program Effectiveness Regains British 
Milling Customer Oct. 27—p 
INDONESIA: 
PL 480 Agreements With Indonesia Changed Oct. 6—p 
INSURANCE: 
Insurance and the Milling Industry Oct. 27—p 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION: 
ICA Presses Surplus Grain Usage for Paying Wages on 
Overseas Works Development Projects Oct. 20—p 
INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT: 
Three Countries Accede to IWA Oct. 27—p 
IRRADIATION: 
Cathode Ray Irradiation Tests Show Possibilities Oct. 27—p 
ISRAEL: 
USDA Chemist Assists Scientists of Israel in Protein 
Research Oct. 13—p 
ITALY: 
New Flour Elevator in Operation at Ravenna, Italy Oct. 13—p 
JAPAN: 
Japanese Need for Hard Wheats Cited by Official Oct. 20—p 
KHAPRA BEETLES: 
Khapra Beetie Found; Quick Fumigation Stops Infestation.Oct. 20—p 
LABORATORIES: 
The Cereal Laboratory at Montana State Oct. 13—p 
LEGISLATION: 
Apprehensions Voiced on Effect of Disaster Bill Oct. 13—p 
GFDNA Comments on Unpassed Bills Oct. 27—p 
MATERIALS HANDLING—BULK: 
Containerization in Bulk Material Handling Oct. |13—p 
OBITUARIES: 
Bacher, Charles Oct. 20—p 
Branch, W. R Oct. 27—p 
Brooks, Lee Alien Oct. 13—p 
Bunce, William M Oct. 27—p 
Castle, Fred V Oct. 27—p 
Douglas, Fred 8 Oct. 20—p 
Dreyer, Eugene C Oct. 27—p 
Hachman, H. F Oct. 27—p 
Harris, Earl Oct. 27—p 
Hisel, Henry A Oct. 20—p 
Lester, Donald H Oct. 27—p 
Moore, E. S.. Jr Oct. 27—p 
Pfister, Jacob G Oct. 27—p 
Truesdell, L. G Oct. 13—p 
PL 480: 
Criticism of USDA Expressed About ‘Lack of Coordina- 
tion’ in Recent PL 480 Extension Oct. 6—p 
PL 480 Exports (chart) Oct. 6—p 
PL 480 Wheat, Flour Authorizations to UAR, National- 
ist China Reported Oct. 27—p 
USDA Requests Offers for Flour, Cornmeal Program...Oct. 27—p 
PACKAGING: 
Food Packaging Under the Food Additives Amendment 
—What Needs to Be Done? Oct. 6—p 
PHILIPPINES: 
A ‘Camera Tour’ of the First Flour Mili in the Phil- 
ippines Oct. 13—p 
PREPARED MIXES: 
Prepared Mixes Meeting Increased Institutional Usage. Oct. 27—p 
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PRICES: SALESMANSHIP: 
Rise in Soybean Prices Predicted i is Selling Is a ‘Three Dimensional Matter,’ Sales Special 
ist Reminds Bakery Owners Oct 
PRICE SUPPORTS: 
Interest Rates for Crop Support Funds to Be Raised c ] SOYBEANS: 
Most Grains Under Price Support Show Decline During Soybean Export Estimates Raised to 150 Million By Oct. 27- Gveryu 
September Oct USDA Policy, Weather Keep Soybean Outlook in Tur 





Nationa! Average Corn Support Price to Remain at Leve moil 
of Advance Minimum Oct 
Small Wheat Farms increase to Complicate Price Sup SUGAR: 
ports Oct Hearing Scheduled to Determine 1960 Sugar Require 
ments 
QUALITY CONTROL: 
Setting Up a Quality Contro! and Technica TAXES: 
ment Laboratury ©) ! Grain Firms Asked for Financia! Statements: Tax Re 
turns to Be Opened >< New York Memphis 
REGULATORY: Chicago Enid 
Dues Schedule Is Approved by Grain & Feed Dealers. .Oc UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC: St. Louis New Orleans 
Food Additive Conditions Set Oc o— PL 480 Wheat, Flour Authorizations to UAR, Nationalist Kansas City Galveston 
China Reported Oct Omaha Houston 
RESEARCH: M @apolis e+. Worth 
Latest Break-Through in Piant Science Achieved by WHEAT: Buffalo Portiand 
Researchers at Beltsville Oc Exempted Farmers Seen as Thorn in Sides of Growers Boston Aen: 

n Major Wheat Producing Areas Oct : Toledo Sons 
Galvin Estimate of Springs Near Previous Month Oct Coiwmbus 
SAFETY: Near-Record Wheat Stocks; Other Grains Break Records. Oct Norfoik os Angeles 

Production Personnel Should Know Areas in Which Ma The Situation for Soft Red Wheat Oct Nashville Vancouver, 8.C 

jority of Accidents Happen Oct. | USDA Crop Reports—Position at Oct. |, 1959 ichart Oct > Louisville Winnipeg, Man 
USDA Forecast of Wheat Production Shows Monthly In 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: crease in Springs; Tota! Outturn Sharply Below Oct > T E R M | N A L 


Mariners Warned of Winter Closing St. Lawrence Sea 
WHEAT UTILIZATION COMMITTEE: 


way Oc \—-p 
USDA Policy on Seaway Inspections May Pose Threat to Wheat Utilization Committee Suggests Joint Action to sagas Yael 
Grain Standards Act Oct ) Increase Wheat Usage Oct 7 


U.S. and Russia Reactivate Plant Research Program : § 
2an rancisco 





Chicago Nashville 
St. Lowis Louisville 
Kansas City Memphis 


ket, Mr. Ishii said. Japan imports 
Japan May Buy foun 75 to 80 of her Wheat supply, Japan Plans Wheat, ~ el : _— Orleans 
some 75 million bushels yearly, he Barley Program ¥ Galveston 


Houston 


Colorado Wheat said. About half of that import, In- Starting 1960 Toledo Agel 


cluding the kind of whe at grown ir a Pertlend 
Colorado, comes from Canada. At 


DENVER, COLO Possible pur- 
present no Colorado wheat goes to 


chase of a sizeable portion of the ernment program to raise the qual- 
Colorado surplus wheat supply by ity and quantity of wheat and barley 
the Japanese government is under Needs Hard Wheat Source production will be inaugurated in the 
discussion. Two representatives of the A spokesman for the Colorado 1960 season and will continue until 
largest milling firm in Japan, the Wheat Advisory Committee said that 1970. Success of the program would 
Nisshin Flour Milling Co. of Tokyo Mr. Ishii explained his country wants mean that Japan would need to im- 
were in the Denver area inspecting to find a second source of hard wheat port only hard wheat, which it is un MILLING WHEATS 


Colorado hard red winter wheat at for three reasons, a shipping strike able to produce 7 smauerme aeee 
the suggestion of the Japanese Em- could tie up a single source of sup- Major objectives of the program 
bassy in Washington. They are Yoshio ply; the balance of trade is better are to boost production of soft wheat 
Ishii and Dr. Tamihiko Soejima of the between the U.S. and Japan than be- to a maximum by increasing mecha 
Nisshin company. The two men ex tween Canada and Japan, and special nization, and to improve wheat qual Te 

plained they are acting strictly aS wheat to meet definite specifications ity by developing better varieties WH KELLY 
advisors to their government as to protein and gluten content and The increased mechanization is ex MILLING | 


WASHINGTON—A Japanese gov- 


Japan 





The visitors conferred here with other technical points cannot be pur- pected to reduce production costs by 
representatives of the Colorado’ chased in Canada 20) 
Wheat Administrative Committee, an Japan needs high-quality wheat of About 900 farming communities 
organization representing more than the type grown on the Colorado high throughout the country will be desig 
20,000 wheat producers of the state plains to blend with its own domestic nated as “mechanization pilot farms.’ 
Ray Obrecht, Elbert, Colo., an ad wheat and with more readily avail- The government will subsidize pu 
visor to that committee, was host to able soft white wheat imported from chases of machines and tools for 
the two Japanese, and took them on the U.S. Pacific Northwest the pilot farms during the program's 
a tour of a wheat farm in the Long- The Japanese visitors say Canadian first two years. Thereafter, mecha . 
mont area wheat at present has a price advan nization on a national scale will be 


Ge ; 
The possibility of wheat purchase tage of some 10¢ bu., because of low- encouraged by aiding farmers in WILLIAM KELLY 


here depends on whether the Color- ‘r freight rates on export shipments, financing their purchases 


ado grain can be bought at a price but the Colorado committee is work- Improvement Planned MILLING COMPANY 
competitive with the Canadian mar- ng to solve this price problem act fect ; ieaeieana 

ich prefectural governmée is te 

blish HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


establish a “Wheat Farming Im 
provement Council” and to conduct 





4 ~- tat , CAPACITY STORAGE 
research and experimentation to im 5 500 Cwts 1 600.000 Bu 
prove quantity and quality of wheat 
in the local producing areas. Work 





of these councils will also include 
developments of high-yielding vari 


ties f barley and vaked barley \\ ’ U 
1 Spex om aaa Ss yer wel mee for Gooch 4 Best 


ef 





' 


wk feed 





The principal factors prompting the 


¥ program are: (1) quality of S l J P k R | QO R 
panese wheat and barley is not , eh 4 
mparable to that imported; (2) cde QO { A L I I Y 

ind for homegrown wheat has re ae 
low despite an over-all it to Make All Baked Things 

n consumption of wheat Better 
products (3) since the 1956 crop 
year the Japanese government has Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 

I I T Nebra Xa 


been compelled to sell homegrown 














ind barley below its support 


t an average loss of & billion 





llion at 160 ven to the 


Ss lar) per annum; and (4) pro 
tion costs for indigenous wheat 
and barley are about 20% higher than 


the prices paid for imported grains 
Plain and Self-Rising 


t 
SWEDISH VISITORS—Part of a group of 21 leading bakery owners and 
executives from Sweden has been visiting headquarters of American Ma- A Flour Without Equal 
chine & Foundry Co. and AMF plants and AMF-equipped bakeries in San Read 
Francisco, Los Angeles, the New York area, and Chicago. The group also 
viewed a new AMFlow installation in Asbury Park, NJ. In the photo above, CAPITAL 
taken at an AMF dinner honoring the guests at the Harvard Club in New COMMENT BUHLER MILLS, INC. 
York, are left to right: S. Lindskog, president of the Swedish Bakers Assn.; 
Andrew J. Coll, export sales manager for bakery machinery for AMF's inter- 
national group; M. Klang, vice president of the Swedish Bakers Assn. and THE MILLER @ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Popier 
Disponent of Reinholds Bageri AB, and Jacques J. Homeyer, sales manager Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
for bakery machinery of AMF Overseas Corp., Geneva, Switzerland. 
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in @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








covered by bookings. Prices were 
steady. 

Wichita mills operated at 115% of 
capacity last week. Sales, of which 
about 75% was government business, 
averaged 137%, compared with 226% 
the preceding week and 128% a year 


ago. Shipping directions were very 
good. Prices were unchanged to 5¢ 
lower. 


Hutchinson flour buying added up 
to one of the dullest weeks of the 
year. Not a spark of interest was 
shown by the domestic trade, even at 
slightly lower prices. Heavy directions 


against old contracts produced 120% 
operations. 

Quotations Nov. 6, carlots, bulk, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak- 
ery short patent $5.10@5.15, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5@5.05, straight 
$4.95@5; established brands of fam- 
ily flour $6@7.20, sacked, with the 
high end of the range representing 
delivered prices on nationally ad- 
vertised brands; first clears with 
13.50% or better protein $4.05@4.10, 
first clears with 11% protein $4@4.05, 
clears of 1% ash and higher $3.60@ 
3.80. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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Soft Flour Business 
Dull, Directions Good 


Soft red winter wheat prices 
showed an inclination to stabilize, 
while millfeed quotations inclined to 
nervousness within a narrow range. 
The net result was a swaying of high 
ratio flour quotations from day to 
day. Prices were up a cent or two 
one day and down the next on the 
Chicago market, responding to the 
changing millfeed picture. 

Soft wheat flour sales amounted to 
no more than 20% of five-day milling 
capacity in the central states. Indivi- 
dual sales comprised no more than 
2.000 sacks. Business generally was 
for single carlots. 

Over-all, however, there was no 
large amount of new flour business. 
Other than the customary fill-in type 
of sales which are always present 
with the trade to some degree, busi- 
ness was very much on the slow side. 
Directions have been plentiful and 
mills and jobbers without complaint 
on that score 

Business in the St. Louis area was 


practically at a standstill as far as 
forward sales of soft wheat flours 
were concerned. Virtually the only 


bookings made were of the single-car 
class for spot or immediate shipment, 
totaling no more than 10% of mill 
capacity. The only bright spot in the 
otherwise slow trade was the fact 
trat substantial withdrawals were 
being chalked up against the heavy 
open commitments of the trade. Prob- 
ably more soft wheat flour is on the 
books now than on this date in any 
recent years 

Flour production increased to near 
peak levels. Mills reported a some- 
what better flow of soft flour direc- 
tions as well as increased instructions 
from other sources. 

Quotations Nov. 6, St. Louis: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $5.95, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.85; cake $6.80, 
pastry $4.75, soft straights $4.85, 
clears $4.50; hard winter short patent 
$5.70, standard $5.55, clears $530; 
spring short patent $6, standard $5 90, 
clears $5.85; Chicago, cottons, unless 
otherwise noted: High ratio $6.934@ 
7, short patent $5.85@5.90, clears 
$4.65@ 4.95, cookie and cracker flour 
$5.30 (in papers, $5) 


Interest Declines 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Bakery flour business in the Texas 
and Oklahoma area was back on a 
routine principally involving 
small sales and the shipping out of 
small lots for immediate use. Domes- 
tic sales at Ft. Worth hovered be- 
tween 15% and 20% of capacity 


basis, 


Running time over the area was 
good, hewever, averaging five and 
one-half days in Texas and six to 


seven days at Oklahoma City. Prices 
dipped 7¢ on bakery grades at Okla- 


homa City but remained unchanged 
at Ft. Worth 

Quotations Nov. 6, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 


7.40, cottons; standard patent bakers’ 
flour, unenriched $5.50@5.60; bulk 
first clears $4.50@5.60 delivered Tex- 
as common points; Oklahoma City, 
carlots: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard patent $6.30@6.50; bakers 
unenriched short patent $5.63@5.73 
95% short patent $5.53 5.63, straight 
grade $5.48@5.58:; truck lots higher 
on all grades 


Moderate-Sized Lots 
Sold at Buffalo 


Activity subsided in Buffalo's flour 
market after the fairly good 


go- 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


The spotlight moved to the spring wheat 
mills region as jobbers and bakers climaxed 
election week by shoring up their dwindling 
balances with substantial purchases of flour 
Sales were generally for small amounts, but 
the buying was fairly widespread and suffi 
cient to push the accumulated total above 2 
million sacks, with some estimates placing it 
at 2.5 million or higher. Some of the activity 
was felt in the central states, where sales 
rose slightly. The Southwest, by contrast, ex- 
perienced another period of siack trading 


MILLFEED 


Good demand and lighter production sent 
millfeed prices bounding upward. Price gains 
of $2.50 were commonplace across the coun 
try and some markets reported advances of 
$4.50 to $5. Spot supplies were hard to find 
at the end and buyers were aggressively seek 
ing deferred milifeeds wherever available 


WHEAT 


A fair amount of export buying and the 
prospect of a more liberal farm policy as a 
result of the Democratic election § victory 


worked together to keep wheat futures strong 


Near the end of the week a considerable 
amount of hedging occurred to cover heavy 
flour sales, contributing added impetus to the 


upward trend 


around in the preceding period. A few 
moderate-sized lots of spring wheat 
flour were sold last week, but most 
sales centered in small quantities on 
a p.d.s. basis 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 


i¢ higher and Kansas declined 7¢ 
Clears and soft wheat flours held 
steady 


A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
fair, with some of the action carried 
over from last month 

At least one bakery 
here in an area heavily populated 
with striking steel workers, and con- 
ditions in suburban Lackawanna, cen- 
ter of this area's steel industry, were 
described as bad. Sales volume of 
bakeries in other sections of Buffalo 
continue to hold up well and collec- 
tions are good 

Flour output rebounded from the 
preceding week’s comparatively low 
level. Two mills put in a full 7-day 
week; one worked 523 days and the 
remaining three mills worked 5 days 

Two mills increased their running 
time from the preceding week by 2 
days; one raised its output by 1 day; 
one cut its production by 1 day; one 
reduced its running time by half a 
day and the other mill held steady 

Quotations Nov. 6: Spring family 
$6.92, spring high gluten $6.43, spring 
short $6.13, spring standard 


has closed 


S6 O03. 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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spring first clear $5.45; hard winter throughout a good share of the pe- 


svort £5.71, hand winter standard riod GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


$5.56 hard wnter first clear $5.26 Of major significance was the pur- C. . . Ww Wh FI 
soft winter short patent $7.06, soft chace by UAR ef approxima’ely 50.- -anadian Spring and Winter eat Flour 


winter standard $6, soft winter 000 metric tons of flour, or 10,000 “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


straight $5.15, soft winter first clear tons more than previously ind cated CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
$5.45. The order is scheduled to move from 
the Gulf by Dec. 23. The UAR pur- 


Grind Increases for chase is to be .50 ash, 10% protein 


aoe J flour As a result of this activity, 
Pacific Coast Mills pressure developed following the UAR ; 
” purchase as exporters tried to buy in IT 9 IN THE ae) a0) 
Deomesi'e flour bookings were peor com> of this flour. Clears in the 
‘ Santtle clic} . ~ : 
> me tte “st sl atly ee - Southwest tightened, and mills ovi- 
Portland the past we k. The pace was denced tendency to buy back and 
*nerally much more br'sk all around ’ 








rth with one another 
for export business than for local On the Pacific Coast. production 
bakery flour business, hcewever. Mill 


was stepped up sharply due to heavy 
production was up sharply, with some 


buying for government relief and by 
mills grinding seven days and others the US Army Quartermaster Corps 
a full five days Some Pacific mills achieved a seven- 
Quo'‘ations Nov. 6, Portiand: High day run. Additionally, Saigon appears 
rluten $6 85, all Montana $650, clears about ready to hook 3.200 tons of 
$6.65, Bluestem bakers $6.47, cake flour, while the Philippines continue 
flour $6.97, pastry $5.97, pie $5.62, to order in fairly good quantity 
whole wheat $6.22, graham §$5.71 Midway through the week Vietnam 
cracked wheat $5.67, crushed wheat purchased 100,000 cwt, of U.S. flour 
$6 32 Seattle Family patent flow Clearances of Canadian fl ur to 
5 and 10-!b. sizes in 100 lb. earlots overseas destinations totaled 372,200 
cottons, $9.54; pastry flour $4.95, 100 cwt. for the week ended Nov. 5, com- 
Ib. carlo*s pared with 419,900 cwt. the previous 
week. International Wheat Agree- 
Prices Hold Steady ment countries took 270,000 cwt. of 
this total, a slight decline from the 


For Canadian Mills total of 285,200 cwt. cleared to IWA 


: buyers a week earlier 


c 


Stocks f flour in Cana 


steady and prices are unchane 
Some mil's in the East fac short- Rye 


t'me operations because of the ine There was little buying of note in / . CANADIAN 
n demand the rye flour markets for the period ; 
iy cane bests Dit: He “Ya cues Gee a Ge SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Soft whe mills \ backlog 
hooked bevond the end of the eak pears sufficient to take care of the 
dar year, but it is expected that the requirements of buyers well past the 
b'scuit bakers will be entering into turn of the calendar year, and in 
contracts hortly for the early some instances into mid-February ROLLED OATS 
months of next year With a weaker tone evident, rye flour 
Quotations Nov. 6. Winnipeg: Ton Prices in some areas dipped 5¢ at the 
patent springs for delivery between ©! d of the period 
Fort William and the British Colun Quotations Nov. 6, 100-Ib. cottons 


bia boundary 100-Ib. cottons $6 1 4 . Chicago White patent $4.744 5, medi- | OATMEAL 


um $4.5444.80, dark $4.09@4.25; 
Pittsburgh: Pure white No. 1 $5.30@ 
5.39, medium $5.0805.18, dark $4 60 
carlots: Toronto-Montreal 14.65, rye meal $4.804 4.89; Buffalo 
tent springs for use in nada : OV) White $5.49, medium $5 29, dark 

630. 100-Ib. cottor .. $4.74; Minneapolis: White $4824 
counts. mixed cal F 1.92, medium $4.624 4.72, dark $4.07 


{ 
for cartage where used 1.17 
] 


n 100 Ib paper $4.95%5 eS } Oatmeal 

dis t h 15¢ a r ¢ re = 

li — . om I add : aa Stocks of oatmeal and rolled oats 

where used (bulk delivery 1 le in Canada remain moderate. with in- In 00 
creased sales reflected as a result of 


Overseas Markets the colder weather in the three prai- 


Export Sales Keep ee Ne Se eee Mills Limited 


7, Winnipeg tolled oats 

bf in 80-lb. cottons, $5.454 5.65: oatmeal 

Markets Lively in 100-lb. cottons, $66546.90 in the 

The large flour purchase b three prairie provinces; all prices 

United Arab Republic at the bi ) cash carlots: Nov. 6, Toronto-Mon- 

ning of the period accompa! d by treal Rolled oats in &0-lb. cottons 

substantial activity in the Pacific $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons 
Northwest kept the markets lively $7.05. f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 


635: second patents 
6.10 second patents 


Ib. papers. $4.80@5 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


ake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ro he ALL 


“HASTINGS” ine CABLE CODES 
Montreal Sax 9 USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





























MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





ered freight rates, putting local mills 
on a more competitive basis with 
mills in the West. 

Demand was heaviest for bulk mid- 
dlings; supplies even for a week 
ahead became difficult to uncover. 
Spot bran was under mild, pressure 
from a surplus of track offerings for 
a time, but a movement to the Fast 
cleared out the over-supply. 


Quotations Nov 6: Sacked bran 
$42.75@43.25, shorts $44.75@45.25; 
bulk bran $37@37.50, shorts $404 


40.50, middlings $39.50@ 40. 
Chicago: For the first time in some 
weeks millfeed prices at the end of 


the current period on Nov. 6, show 
little net change from the preceding 
close on Oct. 30. On every hand, one 
hears of export demand, and the talk 
is that substantial commitments have 
been made for foreign shipment as 
far ahead as February. But it has re- 
mained difficult, insofar as the Chi- 
cago trade is concerned, to pinpoint 
such transactions. However, to resort 
to a venerable cliche, on the theory 
that with “so much smoke, there 
must be some fire,” it is reasonable 
to assume there has been consider- 
able business done abroad. 

Quotations Nov. 6: Bulk standard 
middlings $38, sacked $42: bulk 
standard bran $36, sacked $42.50: 
bulk red dog $43, sacked $47. 

Boston: A fairly tight supply situa- 
tion bolstered millfeed values in the 
local market last week. The demand 
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“Ogilvie”. 


y it’s wise to buy quality! 


There is a lot to be said for 


¥ GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


Mills at: Montreal 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





Specialists in Ihilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO. CANADA 
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was fairly constant, although in most 
instances limited to spot or nearby 
requirements. Bran advanced 50¢ to 
$1 and middlings registered the same 
gains. Mills were not inclined to force 
sales, and as a result, buyers were 
slightly more aggressive than of late. 
The demand for poultry feeds was 
lower, a reflection of substantial flock 
liquidation in the past month. 

Quotations Nov. 6: Sacked bran $50 
750.50, bulk $45@45.50; sacked mid- 
dlings $52.50@53, bulk $47 


Buffalo: A buying flurry in mill- 
feeds on Nov. 3 and 4 ebbed on Nov 
5 and 6, but shipping positions were 
comfortable enough to prevent any 
aggressive price decline Locally, 
there has been no upturn in mixers’ 
business. But a pick up did occur in 
central New York. Middlings have 
been running hot and cold 

Some mixers have been running 
out of corn and turning to middlings 
as a substitute. When they do, mid- 
dlings perk up and then fade as de- 
mand lessens. Buffalo did not have 
to contend with competition with the 
West, which was even to slightly 
above local levels 

The sacked differential on bran and 
middlings narrowed to $4.50 (from 
$5) as the country trade held back on 
replacements and ran off inventories 
Running time ranged from 5 to 7 
days. Bulk bran ended the week up 
$1 and sacked was off 50¢; bulk mid- 
dlings advanced $2 and sacked gained 
$1.50. Red dog, bulk and sacked, was 
50¢ to $1 lower. 

Quotations Nov. 6: Bulk bran 
$37.50@38, sacked $42@42.50: bulk 
middlings $400 40.50, sacked $44.504 
45: bulk red dog $45.50 @46.50, sacked 
$50 @51.50 


Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market was unchanged 
The mills have shown good running 
time. Despite this, millfeed offerings 
have been light due to earlier-placed 
bookings from Japan which have been 
sold as far ahead as March. The do- 
mestic business also showed a slight 
increase for nearby supplies. There 
were additional inquiries from Japan 


for more millfeed, but no new sales 
confirmed 
Quotations Nov. 6, Seattle: Bulk 


millrun $42, sacked $45; bulk stand- 
ard middlings $50, sacked $53; Port- 
land: Bulk millrun $41, sacked $44; 
bulk middlings $49, sacked $52 


Demand for millfeed re- 
mains steady and prices are un- 
changed. With colder weather now 
prevalent across the prairies, an in- 
crease in requirements for Western 
Canada can be expected. Quotations 
Nov. 7, Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. mills 
$350 36 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; shorts $38@40; middlings $43 
«46. All prices cash carlots in sacks 


Canada: 


Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra: Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Bran $48@49, shorts $50051 


middlings $57@58, net cash terms 
bags included, mixed or straight cars 
Toronto-Montreal 





USDA MAKES FLOUR, 
CORNMEAL AWARDS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced on 
Nov. 9 the purchase of 29,226,900 Ib. 
flour and 11,014,250 Ib. cornmeal for 
domestic relief distribution. The total 
includes 23,962,500 Ib. all-purpose 
flour, 720,000 Ib. whole wheat flour 
and 4,544,400 Ib. bread flour. It also 
includes 8,374,250 Ib. regular and 
2,640,000 Ib. degermed yellow corn- 
meal. 
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COUNCIL 
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Mr.Cross, Dr. McCain and Dr. Shellen- 
berger, were: John Vanier, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; B. J 
Greer, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Rowland Clark, the W. E. Long 
Co.-Independent Bakers Cooperative 


Inc., Chicago; William Riley, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; Arlin Ward, the Pillsbury Co 
Minneapolis; E. E. Wooley, General 
Mills, Inec., Minneapolis; Richard 
Magerkurth, C-G-F Grain Co., To- 
peka, Kansas; Owen Wimberly, 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co.; Donald 


Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria 


Ohio; Ernest Wall, Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas; 
Robert Pease, Colorado Milling & 


Elevator Co., Denver. 

Charles W. Pence, president, Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., and 
the following from K-State: Glenn 
H. Beck, director of the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station; Ron 
Jackson, secretary, general scholar- 
ship committee, and J. A. Johnson, 
Department of Flour and Feed Mill- 
ing Industries. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF 


J. R. Short Names 


Sales Representative 


CHICAGO—Raymond G. Dietz of 
Lewiston, Idaho, has been appointed 
a sales representative of the J. R 
Short Milling Co., states William A 
Hoffman, sales manager 

Mr. Dietz has been associated with 
the Holsum Baking Co. of Lewiston, 
Idaho, for the years. His 
most recent position was that of su- 
perintendent of the Holsum plant 
Mr. Dietz is a graduate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, and past 
president of the Inland Empire Pro- 
duction Men's Club. Mr. Dietz will 
represent the J. R. Short Milling Co 
in the Northwest territory and will 
continue to make his home in Lewis- 
ton 


F LIFE 


past 22 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ““GucuTEN,’’ Melbourne 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour—Grain—Feeds 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. 
67 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
GILLESPIE 


CABLE ADDRESS SYDNEY 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address Established 
“Supers” RM 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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TOLEDO ELEVATOR—The accompanying photo of the Port of Toledo has 
been altered with an artist’s rendition showing the approximate size and 
location of a new 3-million-bushel grain elevator to be built by the Toledo- 
Lucas County Port Authority. The facility, to be constructed through the 
issuance of revenue bonds, will be leased to Continental Grain Co. 


Port of Toledo Will Build Grain Elevator 


TOLEDO A lease between the 
Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority 
and the Continental Grain Co. places 
in motion plans to construct a 3-mil- 
lion-bushel riverfront grain elevator 
at the Port of Toledo 

The high-speed loading and un- 
loading facility on a 1,200-ft. upriver 
site will be built by the port author- 
ity after financing through revenue 
bonds. 

The 


acres of 


utilize 7.3 
authority 
site. It will include 42 concrete bins 
about 130 ft. high, six of which will 
be equipped with swinging, telescoping 
arms, each able to deliver grain into 
the hold ot a ship Also on the dock- 
front will be a marine leg tower con- 
taining a chain bucket which 
will scoop grain from a ship 


will 
port 


elevator 
14-acre 


new 
the 


system 


Plans include provisions for a rail- 


road car dumper and equipment for 





College Libraries 
Given Baking Books 


CHICAGO More than 1,000 li- 
all accredited colleges and 
have received 
books 
ind economics of the 


braries of 
universities in the U.S 
a three-volume set of 
the history 
ing industry 

The books—a two volume study of 
“Baking in America,”’ plus a supple- 
mental volume, “Economic Changes 
in the Baking Industry’’—-were 
sented to the libraries by the Ameri- 
Bakers Assn 

The first volume, 
liam G. Panschar 
of business administration 
versity of California, is 
with the history of the 
the U.S. The second volume 
by Charles C. Slater, C 
Mass., marketing specialist for 
thur Little and Co., deals with 
ery market organization and industry 
competition 

The 
written by Mr 
latest economic analysis of the indus- 
try. “Baking in America’ was pub 
lished by the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, Evanston, IIl., in 1956 and 
the supplemental volume in October 
1958 


tracing 
bak- 


pre 


can 
Wil- 
professor 
it the Uni- 
concerned 
industry in 

written 
ambridge 
Ar- 


bak- 


written by 


assistant 


volume also 


contains the 


supplementary 
Slater, 


emptying trucks 

Before construction can begin, en- 
gineering plans must be completed, 
bids received, contracts awarded and 
revenue bonds sold 

Although Continental 
agreement last April, the lease was 
delayed pending a Supreme Court 
decision concerning port authority 
powers and negotiation of terms with 
underwriters 


signed an 


bond 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Record Nine-Month 
Earnings Set By 


Sterling Drug 
NEW YORK tecord 


nine-month period, as well as the 
hest single quarter in the history of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., parent firm of 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., were report- 
ed recently by James Hill, Jr., chair- 
the board and chief execu- 
otticer 

Net profit for 
ended Sept. 30 was 
increase of 19.3°° over 
corresponding 1958 period 
-months’ earnings are equivalent 


earnings for 


man of 
tive 
the nine months 
$15,759,235, an 
that for the 
Current 
nine 
to $1.99 per share of common stock, 
compared with $1.66 for the 1958 
period 
increase of 26.1%, net 
profit for the three months ended 
Sept. 30 was $6,250,273, compared 
with $4,957,038 for the correspond- 
ing 1958 period. Earnings for the 
current third quarter are the first to 
exceed $6 million 
For the first nine months of 1959 
were $155,756.243, an increase 
$145.608.728 for 
the three quarters ended Sept. 30, 
1958. For the three months ended 
Se pt 30 were $52,916,302 up 
10.3 from the $47,980,371 for the 
corresponding 1958 
The 


lori 
wri 


Showing an 


sales 


of 7 over sales of 


sales 


quarter 
company’s earnings and sales 
1959 reflect improved per- 
units in all parts 
Hill said. “Fur- 
savings as a result 
dozen 
new 


formance by its 
of the world,” Mr 
ther, they reflect 
of expenditures over the past 
vears of $60 million in 
construction and in the mod- 
rnization of existing plants, as well 

of substantial expenditures in de- 
veloping its world-wide marketing or 
ganization.” 


some 


piant 
‘ 


Cotton Flour Bag 
Sewers Awarded 
Hollywood Trip 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
wives bagged trips to Hollywood with 
flour and 


hous 


Two 
cotton feed bags at the 
finals of a nationwide sewing contest 
Nov. 4 
Mrs. J 
Wash 
cotton bag sewing contest, and Mrs 
G. R. Overall of Caldwell, Kansas 
her runner-up, were the 
nations top imstresses fron 
a field of contestants 
major U.S. state and 
In store for them are 
Los Angeles and 
week of Nov 15-21 
Mrs Peterson bec 
ifter winning the bag sewing 
it the Central Washington Fair in 
Yakima. Mrs. Overall was first plac 
winner at the Mid-South Fair in 
Memphis, Tenn 
During thei: 
capital, they 


Melvin 


first place 


Peterson 


winner in the 


selected as 
sack st 
representing 49 
regional fairs 
expense piid 
vacations in Holly 
wood th 
um a finalist 


contest 


the 
will be guests at a 
cial luncheon at Twentieth Century 
Fox where they will present 
Starlet Diane Baker with a gift ward 
fashions. Other 
sightseeing, visits to 


stay in movie 


ate 
studios 
cotton bag 
include 


network television programs ind 


famous supper clubs and 


robe ot 


] 
pians 


evenings at 
restaurants 


Along with a $200 third place wil 


31 
Mrs Whitley- 
share in 
worth of 
valu- 


Claude Tayse of 
ville, Tenn will 
several thousand dollars’ 
household appliances and other 


ner 


they also 


ible merchandise gifts 

More than 
quilts, aprons 
) neg were judged at 


500 dolls, crib 
shirts and other 
the Mem 
represented 
the greatest num 
ber of first place ribbons in the con 
test at participating fairs. All 

made from the cotton 

for packaging flour, feed 


dresses 
pec bs) 
ot sew 
Piis finals. Entries 
women winning 
items 
were sacks 
used and 
other commodities 

The seventh annual cotton bag 
wing contest was sponsored by the 
National Cotton Council and the Tex 
tile Bag Manufacturers Assn 

Ss Twe Ss ar ’ Lire 
Club Speaker 
McCarthy 
American 


Bakers 
NEW YORK John T 


issistant general 


manager 
will be the 
first 


mecting of the 


Bakers Cooperative, Inc 


uest speaker at the scason’s 
luncheon and 
scheduled for the 
Nov. 18 


rs Club, Inc 
Imont Plaza Hotel 
Mr. McCarthy 
Xavier Ur 
to joming the 


graduate of 
Prior 


is a 
liversity, Cincinnati 
American Bakers Co 
operative, Inc., in 1952, he was associ 
ited with the 
ociated B 
president oft the 


Mich 


Campbell-Taggart As 


and was a vice 


Baking Co 


ikeries 
Rainbow 


Saginaw 
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men as well as 
DUCTION reaches mill owners 
and 


production 


management 


production 
their 


millers other 
equipment 


reaches milling management 





men—to 
milling superintendents 
personne|—the 
company 


through 


TO YOUR MARKET 


MILLING PRODUCTION goes directly to the men in the plant—production 


MILLING PRO.- 
cereal chemists, head 
men determine what 
will use. MILLING PRODUCTION 
the Milling Production 


increase your sales 


who 


Section of 


The Northwestern Miller—the men who give the go-ahead on equipment 
purchases. No other advertising medium in the flour milling industry offers 
this double value—reach those who need and those who buy through your 


advertising in MILLING PRODUCTION 


CONTACT NEAREST MILLER PUBLISHING CO. OFFICE 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


Published in Conjunction with The Northwestern Miller 
2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 
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International 


Wheat Council 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour 
Recorded in the IWA Crop-year 1959-60 


Through Oct. 10, 1959 























**Less than .100 





Importing an) .§. Argentina Australia —Canado— —France— 

Countries Wheat Flour Wheat Fiouwr Wheat Fiouwr Wheat Fiouwr Wheat Flour 
Austria 24.7 , 
Belgium & Lux'berg 14.6 2.0 74.7 5.6 oe 1.3 
Brazil 21.8 ° 42.9 ‘ 
Cuba 61.9 19.6 ad 
Denmark 8.0 ? 5 10.8 oe 
Dom. Republic 3 5.0 3.46 o¢ 
Germany 81.2 ee 77.1 246.4 96.5 
Greece ws 
Haiti 5.4 oe * 
India e+ 64.0 _ 
Indonesia “= 7.0 
Ireland 11.6 7.9 
Israel | 
Japan 81.3 21.4 146.4 321.5 13.0 
Korea 
Netherlands 21.7 49.0 oe 3 89.8 1.6 28.5 - 
New Zealand 64.9 14 
Norway 4.1 3.6 33.1 oF 8.4 
Peru 21.3 .1 50.6 . 
Philippines 7.1 32.2 73 9 12.7 31.2 
Portugal 19 3.0 1.3 3.0 7.8 4 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 35.4 1.4 2 
Saudi Arabia 1.2 12.5 1.0 | 
Switzerland 3.0 -_ 43.1 12.4 2 
Un. So. Africa 51.4 
United Arab Rep 12.6 
U. K 135.9 77 112.4 12.9 842.3 133.1 3.6 43 
Vatican City 6.0 
Venezuela 62.2 4.0 7.1 4 

Totals 543.6 160.5 523.1 24.9 1,821.8 192.2 210.9 6.2 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 








—Italy— —Mexico— —Spcin— —Sweden— ——Total—— Combined Importing 
Wheat eer Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Whect Flour Totals Countries 
1.6 26.3 26.3 Austria 
¢ 89.3 8.9 98.2 Belg. & Lux'b'g 
64.7 64.7 Brazil 
61.9 20.0 81.9 Cuba 
19.3 " 19.3 Denmark 
3 8.6 8.9 Dom. Republic 
2 2.5 a 504.3 ee 504.3 Germany 
> Greece 
5 : 5.4 Haiti 
64.0 ° 64.0 India 
9 7.9 7.9 Indonesia 
19.5 19.5 Ireland 
! ! Israel 
549.3 34.4 583.6 Japan 
Korea 
8.1 148.1 50.9 199.0 Netherlands 
64.9 1.4 66.0 New Zealand 
45.6 3.6 49.2 Norway 
71.9 1.1 73.0 Peru 
27.1 64.3 91.4 Philippines 
10.8 6.7 17.5 Portugal 
ee 35.4 1.6 37.0 Rhodesia & Nyas 
re 12.6 14.8 Saudi Arabia 
32 ! 61.7 3 62.0 Switzerland 
51.4 51.4 Un. So. Africa 
21.5 34.1 4 34.5 Un. Arab Rep 
1,094.2 158.0 1,252.2 U. K 
6.0 6.0 Vatican City 
79.3 44 83.7 Venezuela 
265 11 10.6 4 3,136.9 384.9 3,521.8 











Bemis Sales, Income 
Show Increases for 


Nine-Month Period 


ST. LOUIS—-Sales of Bemis Bro 
tag Co. and subsidiaries for the first 
nine months of this year totaled 
$98,382,894, up 11% over 1958. The 
» company’s net income of $2,183,639 
was 17% higher than the comparable 
period of last year 
After taxes and preferred divi- 
dends earnings a share of the com- 
pany'’s common stock were $3.06 com- 
pared with $2.63 for the first nine 
months of 1958 
In a quarterly report to stockhold- 


ers F. G. Bemis, president, said, ‘‘In- 
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Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 

Members N, Y 
Rr 120-—120 Bdwy 
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Produce Exchange 
NEW YORKS,N,. Y 
211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 

















Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia 


NEW ORLEANS 7, LA U. 8. A 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 














creased sales quite frequently result 
in an even greater percentage in- 
crease in profits because some costs 

like depreciation—do not go up 
with higher sales volume. This fac- 
tor is present, of course, in company 
earnings to date. However, of great- 
er importance the over-all cost 
reduction that has brought 
about by improved manufacturing 
methods. The improvement program 
continuing. We expect increased 
from this source in the fu- 


IS 


been 


IS 
savings 
ture 
“Business conditions in general still 
appear good, but we have noted some 
slackening in acceleration,” continued 
Mr “This 
improve with the 
the hundreds of 
the strike.” 
In the three months ended Sept 
30, 1959, the company’s earnings 
were $1 22 a share of common stock 
after taxes and preferred dividends 
compared with $1.01 a year ago 


should 
of 
by 


situation 
return to work 
thousands idled 


Bemis 


steel 


The company also announced that 
its board of directors declared a 
quarterly dividend on the company's 
common stock of 50¢ a share, payable 
Dec. 1, 1959, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Nov. 6, 1959, and a dividend of 
$5 a share of preferred stock pay- 
able Dec. 1, 1959, to stockholders 
of record Nov. 16, 1959. This will 
bring 1959 Bemis common stock divi 
dends to $1.80 a share compared with 
$1.60 in 1958 





LOOK TO PUBLISH 
FEATURE ON BREAD 
* 


CHICAGO—An illustrated article 
in color, with the title “Bread = in 
America,” will be featured in the 


Nov. 24 issue of Look Magazine. The 
article was originated as the result of 
conferences between the staff of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, Gardner Cowles, publisher of 
Look, and Miss Marilyn Kaytor, food 
editor. AIB is recommending to bak- 
ers and allied firms that they make 
mention of the article as an industry 
promotion in their radio and televi- 
announcements, 


sion spot 





Sidney E. Brong 
Named to ADM 
Sales Post 


MINNEAPOLIS Appointment of 
Sidney E. Brong to the sales staff of 


the Archer - Daniels- Midland Co 
equipment department has been an- 
nounced by Frank D. Allen, equip- 


ment department sales manager 


Mr. Brong, formerly sales manager 
of the bulk truck division of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., will 
headquarter at the offices of the 
equipment department in Kansas 
City 

ADM's equipment department de 
signs, engineers and manufactures 


equipment for the formula feed, flour, 
chemical and alfalfa industries. This 
includes bulk storage facilities, auto- 
handling dehydrating 
equipment and custom machinery fo! 
special uses. The department also su- 
the construction of 
mills and similar installations and in 
stalls equipment and machinery on a 


matic devices, 


pervises feed 


“turn key” basis 

Mr Brong will handle the sales 
of unit machines and equipment 
manufactured by other companies 
ind distributed by ADM 


With the addition of Mr. Brong to 
the sales staff ADM’'s equipment de 
partment will be able to expand its 
to the feed, flour and indus- 
trial processing industries in the area 
served by the equipment department 


services 


Mr. Allen said 

Mr. Brong is a graduate of Parks 
College of Aeronautical Technology 
With a bachelor’s degree in aeronau- 
tical engineering. He also has a mas 
ter’'s degree in industrial education 
from Pennsylvania State Universit, 


Prior to his association with Sprout- 
Waldron he was aviation department 
head and director of the evening 
school at Williamsport Technical In- 
stitute, Williamsport, Pa., and train- 
ing of the Montrose division 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 


director 
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Dividend Declared 
KANSAS CITY 
Co 


\f 


Standard Milling 
has declared a quarterly dividend 
y’¢ a share A and Class 
B common stock, payable on Dec. 1 
1959, to stockholders of record on 
16, 1959 


on Class 


Nov 














INTERNATIONAL 





“unusually favorable millfeed mar- 
ket which was of particular benefit 
in the U.S.” 
Bakery Margins Low 

The letter pointed out that “basic 
margins in the bakery flour business 
in the U.S. continued to be curiously 
low in the face of the improved out- 
put of the U.S. milling industry 
When increased costs of manufactur- 
ing are considered, our net real re- 
turn on bakery flour was about the 
lowest on record 

Stockholders were told that earn- 
ings were equal $11.59 a share ol 
common stock compared with $6.34 a 


\ ir ago 


Karnings represented approximate 


ly 19 times dividend requirements on 
the company's cutstanding $8.9 mil 
lion of preferred stock 

The balance sheet showed assets 
it $69,677,431, up from $65,680,417 
last vear. Working capital was in 
creased to $38,059,814 from $35,032 
119. For the first time in its history 
the firm's total assets topped the 
$100 million mark with a figure of 
$104,140,312 

\ total of $729,975 was contribut- 
ed by the company to its profit shar- 
ing retirement program for employ 
ees. This boosted the total imount 
to $4,409,255 to be used for future 
benefits for employee participants 
At year’s end, 2,452 employees were 
members of the profit sharing pro 

im 

International, on Aug. 31, employed 
1149 men and women in the USS., 
Canada and Venezuela. Of this num 
ber, 273 employees have been with 
the firm for 25 years or more. Among 
them, they have a total of almost 
8.500 yvears of service with the com 
pans 

In reviewing the year's highlights 
the annual report noted that last De- 
cember, the company entered into a 
long-term lease for a flour mill pres- 
ently under construction in Maracai- 
bo, Venezuela. This gives Interna- 
tional its third mill in Venezuela 
making it the largest flour producer 
in that country with a daily capacity 
of about 9,000 hundredweights 
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Canadian 
Review 


Canada Nibbles 
At U.S. Policy 


“Our extended sympathies must be 
shared between the U.S. taxpayer and 
the Canadian grain grower” is the 
parting shot of the latest issue of 
Canadian Grain Commentary, pub- 
lished by Toronto Elevators Limited, 
as it takes an observing nibble at the 
U.S. government's dealing in grain 

It notes that late fall rains re- 
lieved the long drouth in the U.K 
and Europe, but came too late 
rect the conditions underlying the 
good demand for imported grain and 
feedstuffs. It then began its nibbling 
with these observations: “In ordinary, 
commercial dealing, the present Eur- 
opean market conditions would have 
caused sharply increased movement 
and higher prices for Canadian grain 
Traces of these effects are noticeable, 
but it is also painfully clear that U.S 
government barter, credit, subsidy 
and give-away deals are taking up 
most of the latest strength in the sit- 
uation. It is claimed, as one of their 
precepts, that they do not intend, in 
their extraordinary export pressure 
to absorb commercial demand nor to 
affect commercial markets. Any close 
observer of the knows that this 
and it is 


to cor- 


scene 
objective 
in practice. The [ 
pressure 1S apparent now in 
strong wheats, corn 
and barley It is not so obvious in 
medium grade wheat, Durums and 
high grade oats and barley. Without 
any doubt, current U.S. pressure is 
deflating the -books of Cana 
dian grain producers 


is an impossible 
obviously failing 
most 


soybeans, oats 


pocket 
In a remarkable contrast and con 
tradiction, the acquisition of grain 
stocks by the U.S. government lifts 
these off the market and 
domestic prices but 
export 
surely a type of 
to internation- 


domestic 
raises the forces 
them into the 
lowers prices 

socialism discouraging 
al harmony. Corn and whea 
current examples of this dam- 
aging misdirection—hurting Canada 
in both cereal and feed grains. Our 
extended sympathies must be shared 
between the U.S. taxpayer and the 
Canadian grain 


markets and 
State 
t are 


prime 


frrowel! 


Shipment of 
Damp Grain 
The Canadian 
announced effective 
the shipment of damp grain delivered 
within quotas authorized by the board 
will be given priority from shipping 
points in Western Canada. This 
done with the purpose of facilitating 


Wheat Board has 
immediately, that 
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the movement to terminals so that 
out-of-condition grain may be dried 
The current order does not cove! 
tough grain. Alberta and western 
Saskatchewan points will ship to 
Pacific Coast terminals, while other 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba points 
will move damp grain to Fort William 
and Port Arthur terminals 

The Canadian Wheat Board has 
detailed certain exceptions and men 
tions that its instructions restricting 
the shipment of certain grades of 
wheat and barley will not apply to 
the movement of damp grain outlined 
in the latest instructions to the trade 

It is also pointed out that the sup- 
ply of cars for the movement of damp 
grain will depend entirely on the out- 
ward movement from the terminal 
elevators, and there is no guarantee 
as to when cars for the movement of 
damp grain can be supplied by the 
railway companies 
Poland Negotiating 
For Canadian Grain 

A trade 
negotiating with 


ties tor 


mission from Poland 

government authori 
some 10 bushels of 
wheat and barley on a credit 
was no indication of the pur 
price being considered nor the 
desired, or how much 


million 
b isSIS 
There 
chase 
rades would 
be wheat 

A spokesman for the P« 
It is expected negotiations will 
satisfactory 


ish mission 
said 
come to a conclusion in 
i few days.” 

A member of the m 
Winnipes 
the Canadian Wheat 
ivailability of 
iccording to 


Aid for Farmers 
Under Discussion 
The agriculture m 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta met 
Nov. 6 to study a federal gov 
ernment proposal on aid for prairi 
farmers hit by rain and snow durin 
Saskatchewan's minister of 
‘ I. C. Nollet said the min 
isters had reviewed the federal pian 
and had gone over the present situ 
tion in Western Canada. He 
was unable to disclose the plan as j 
had been submitted in confidence 
There is no doubt among farm leas 
ers in the 


ssion is now in 
conferring with officials of 
Board regardin 
grades and supplies 


legation officials 


Mani 


nisters of 


said he 


west that some aid will be 





CANADIAN GRAIN 
SAMPLES GOING 
OVERSEAS 


WINNIPEG — Thousands of small 
samples aggregating more than a ton 
of grain are being forwarded to 10 
different countries in Europe and 
Asia which represent the larger buy 
ers of Canadian grain. The samples 
represent the minimum quality in 
each grade of grain, and may be used 
by the importing countries to check 
the grain they import from Canada. 
The samples are made up of Durum 
and hard red spring wheats, oats, bar- 
ley, flax and rye. The distribution of 
the samples is under the supervision 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. 


forthcoming 
be announced 
provin 


ulture in Ottawa 


lederal- 


expect an ann 


ment until after mid-December 


Price Spreads 
inquirers to Report 
The report of the Royal Commis 
on Price Spreads f Food Prod 
is expected to be made public 
ing of December 
This was made known by Prime Min 
ister Diefenbaker in Ottawa Nov. 6 
The 7-member commission was head 
ed by Dr. Andrew Stewart, forme 
president of the University of Albe1 
ta and now chairman of Canada’s 
Board of 


was set up Dec 10 


about the beginn 


‘ast Governors It 
1957, and follow 


public he 


Broacdk 


ing about a year { 
in various parts of Canada 
another year 
presented and questionnaires subn 


close t studying 


; 


and distribu 


ted to food processors 


tors 


Official Comments on 
Netherlands’ Trade 

1 Netherlands would like to ir 
‘anada, D. A 
mel, consul-general for the 
said in Winnipe H 
Ontario and M 


ts trade with ¢ 


lands 
ry covers 
toba and since 
x months ag 
to Manitoba. Whi 
to have a complete 
between the two ce 


Han 


country 
continued 
le to C 


Net} 
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Ellen Semrow 


Director of AIB 
To Address Kansas 
Wheat Commission 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Con- 
sumer education in wheat promotion 
will be outlined for Kansas wheat 


growers at the annual meeting of the 
Wheat Commission and the 
Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers in Hutchinson Nov. 18 and 19 
Mrs. Ellen Semrow, director of the 
consumer service department of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 


Kansas 
Kansas 


cago, appearing before a joint meet- 
ing of the wheat growers and the 
Kansas Wheathearts, will present 


part of the consumer education pro- 
AIB. The Kansas Wheat 
Commission assisted in distribu- 
tion of the film strips she will show, 
program, 
Graber, admin- 


gram ol 


has 


in its domestic marketing 
according to W. W 


istrator for the commission 


The joint meeting at 8 p.m., Nov 
18, also will present Miss Elizabeth 
Philip of Bombay, India, now a stu- 
dent at Kansas State University, 
Manhattan; and Miss Sharon O'Neal, 
“Miss Kansas for 1959," in a dra- 
matic recital 

The annual meeting of the two 
Wheat organizations will be held at 
the Baker Hotel in Hutchinson, be- 
ginning at 9 a.m. Wednesday, Nov 
18, with registration, Speaker for the 
ifternoon on Nov. 18 will be Dr 
Julius Hendell, recently retired from 
Cargill, Ine., Minneapolis. He will 
talk on “What Is the Potential on 
Expanding Markets?” 

The vernor’s luncheon will be 
held at noon on Thursday, Nov. 19, 
With the Hon. George Docking, gov- 
ernor, as guest. The luncheon will 
follow reports and business of the 
Wheat organizations in the morning 
During the afterncon a panel d's- 
cussion, “Wheat Burden or Bless- 
ing is scheduled for 2:30 pm. Mod- 
erator for the panel will be Clifford 
R Hope, president of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Association, Garden City 

A barbecue for those attending the 


meeting Is scheduled for 
Thursday, Nov. 19, an 
be open to the public 
ance of Drew 

A program for 
hearts, auxiliary for 
sociation of Wheat 
with registration 
ccffee hour for them is 
9:30 a.m. Nov. 19, when a 
women's program is planned 


5:30 p.m. on 
d the doors will 
tor the appear- 
Pearson, columnist. 
Wheat- 
As- 
Starts 
Wednesday, and a 


Kansas 
the Kansas 
Growers, 


set for 


special 








Argentine Grain 
Exports Higher 
Than Last Year 


WASHINGTON — Argentine grain 
exports during July-August, 1959, to- 
taled 1,031,000 metric tons. This was 
about 35% higher than July-August, 
1958, exports of 762,000 tons. Wheat 
and corn were up by 278,000 tons. 

Although wheat exports to Bra- 
zil increased in volume, they did not 


make up as large a percentage of 
total exports in July-August, 1959, 
as in July - August, 1958 (58% 


against 69%). The volume of exports 
to West Germany, the U.K. and 
Paraguay also increased; and France 
and Lebanon imported a total of 24,- 
000 tons this year, in contrast to 
none in July-August last year. How- 
ever, the Netherlands tcok less Ar- 
gentine wheat in the 2-month period 
this year, while Belgium - Luxem- 
bourg, Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den took none at all. 

Italy and the Netherlands took 56% 


of the total corn exported during 
July-August, 1959. Other large mar- 
kets were Japan, Belgium-Luxem- 


bourg, West Germany and the U.K 
Exports to the latter were 27,000 


tons below those in July - August, 
1958. 
Rye and barley exports during 


July-August, 1959, were more than 
double those of a year earlier. West 
Germany took a major portion of 
these grains. Exports of oats amount- 
ed to less than 1% of the total grain 
exported during July-August, 1959 
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Gerald W. Claywell 


APPOINTMENT — Gerald W. Clay- 
well has been named manager of 
engineering for C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, according to a recent 
announcement by H. Paul Hudson, 
director of manufacturing for the 
wholesale baking firm. Mr. Claywell 
joined the Patterson organization in 
1957 as administrative assistant to 
the engineering manager. Prior to 
coming with the Patterson company, 
he was an engineer in the materials 
handling and transportation depart- 
ment of Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Kansas City. A native of Salina, Kan- 


sas, Mr. Claywell received his me- 
chanical engineering degree from 
Kansas State University in 1948. 





Ohio Firm Makes 
Toy Bread Set 
For Children 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO—A manu- 
facturing firm here has developed 


and placed on the market a new toy 
set for children which comprises a 
simulated loaf of bread made of poly- 
ethylfoam, properly painted = and 
wrapped. 

The manufacturer, 
ucts, recommends the 


Pal-Mate Prod- 
toy bread as 


children 
engage in 


ideal for 
house or 


educational and 
when they play 


other related activities. The loaf of 
bread is lifelike, with 14 full slices 
and two crusts, all tinted at the 


edges and ends to give the appearance 
of crusts. 
“Baby Bread’ comes in a polyethy- 


lene wrapper that snaps at the end 
for easy opening and closing. Re- 
portedly, the toy bread slices are 
easily washed and may be _ placed 
in a clothes dryer at low heat 


Also, as an extra convenience for 
mothers, the slices of simulated bread 
can be made to do double duty as 


polyethylfoam bath sponges 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads« $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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USDA Export Report 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has_ reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales reg- 
istered for export payment by the 
export trade during the week Oct 
27-Nov. 3, 1959, were as follows 


Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program for the week to- 
taled 6,487,876 bu.; cumulative 
since July 1, 1959, 97,941,201 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week totaled 
1,470,577 cewt. (3,382,327 bu. wheat- 
equivalent); cumulative since July 
1, 1959, 8,835,767 ewt. (20,322,262 
bu. wheat equivalent). 


Sales for the corresponding period 
ago (Oct. 27-Nov. 3, 1958) to- 
taled 8,798,105 bu. wheat and 553,- 
257 cwt. flour; cumulative (July 1 
1958-Nov. 3, 1958) 110,651,416 bu 
and 8,883,822 cwt. flour 

foregoing totals represent 
countries which are mem- 
the International Wheat 
as well as non- 


a yeal 


wheat 

The 
sales to 
bers of 
Agreement 
countries 


sales to 
member 
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Return of Buffalo 
Union to Control 


Of Local Delayed 


BUFFALO The timetable for 
elections and the return of autonomy 
to Local 36 of the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers (AFL-CIO) has 
been delayed by a membership deci- 
sion to distribute copies of proposed 
by-law changes to all members 

Originally, members were to ap- 
prove new by-laws and nominate of- 
ficers in October and elect in Novem- 
ber. Now, nominations are delayed 
intil some time in November or, if 
disputes over the by-laws develop, to 
an even later date 

Local 36, representing 1,800 flour 
mill workers, has been under trustee- 
ship since last May 24 following de- 
velopment of what its international 
union called “chaotic conditions.’ 
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PFXHERE IS ONE publication that brings you 

all the up-to-the-minute news of the flour 
milling industry each week The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Each week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industry—in the U.S., in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saying can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


THE MORTHWESTION 


For Advertising Information 
For Subscriptions, Contact 


> 


of services to advertisers. Developed and main 
tained to offer advertisers valuable tools in the op- 
eration of their businesses, this service program has 
been improved to increase its value to advertisers 
and to the industries with which they are associ- 
ated. This program provides advertisers with bul- 
letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 
special services 

Truly its coverage of the news and its service 
program to advertisers make The Miller the jour 
nal of the milling industry. 


T'o make sure you read the milling indus 
try news while it is still up-to-the-minute, 
why not order your own copy of The 
Miller in case you are not already receiv- 
ing it? Then you will be certain of not 
missing one of the 52 idea-packed issues 
during the year. Subscription rates are 
%4 a year. The Miller is available to per- 
sons in and serving the milling and grain 


| 
| 
industries only, | 


| ue 
1 er “ae a 5, Minn. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicogo, Kansas City 
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For wheats of finer baking qualities, remember to 


call us. We know milling wheats. Our storage fac- 
Phone Grand 1-7070. We will 








ilities are immense. 


serve you faithfully. 








| BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
AS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN » FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres. x c mor 
E. M. SUMMERS 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


J. P. BURRUS, presioent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 














Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 sack 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 
We&T Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 
single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox™ Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”* for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Tomorrow s bread.... 


Yes, the wheat that is ripening in the sunshine is turning 
its rays into the living, golden wheat grains that will 
make tomorrow’s bread. 

No wonder mankind has been nourished on bread for 
so many thousands of years. It’s part of our heritage 
from the earth itself . . . vital, life-giving. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 


That’s why a baker’s work has such real satisfaction 
as well as responsibility; good bread is the stuff of life, 
and you’re supplying it. 

And we at General Mills are supplying you with the 
best flours we know how to produce. It gives us deep 
satisfaction, too. 
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